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The Art a 
hoe GRAPhING- 
IRDS 
By AVerill 


LTHOUGH still in its infancy, bird 
photography has become so general 
and its uses and applications so 
manifold that it may almost be con- 
sidered an art in itself. To secure 
good bird photographs one must 
not only be a master of photog- 
raphy, but, in addition, must pos- 
sess considerable knowledge of or- 
nithology and woodcraft, and, most 
important of all, untiring patience and perseverance. Even then do not_pe dis- 
couraged if many plates and much time and labor go for naught. One good neg- 
ative out of a dozen exposures is a fair average, while as to time and labor 
none is wasted, for is it not recompense enough to wander through sunny field 
and shady woodland, the while watching and studying the birds at home? 

When once you have won a bird’s confidence and feel on intimate terms 
with him, it will surprise you to find what a wonderfully interesting little chap 
he is. The plainest and commonest kind has a multitude of strange and inter- 
esting habits you have never dreamed of, and even the despised English sparrow 

will exhibit traits of intelligence and affection which will at once win for him a 
warm corner in your heart. Bird life is not all pleasure and sunshine, by any 

means. Tragedy and drama there is in plenty, and many a wee bird finds life 

just as serious a problem as we humans. Comedy and humor there is, too, and 
some species seem actually to appreciate a joke. On one occasion, while watch- 
ing a busy downy woodpecker industriously boring for grubs, a sharp-shinned 
hawk dashed by my face straight for the little drummer. Even quicker was the 
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woodpecker as he slipped behind the 
protecting limb, while the bold ma- 
rauder, baffled, veered off, perched on a 
neighboring birch and, after staring 
with savage hauteur for a moment, 
disappeared among the trees. No 
sooner was his enemy out of sight than 
Mr. Woodpecker bobbed out from his 
shelter and, perking his head on one 
side, appeared to wink in such a know- 
ing manner that I half expected to 
hear him exclaim: “Didn’t I fool him 
neatly?” Many a like glimpse will 
you have of private life of the woods 
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within gunshot. That bold winter 
visitor from the North, the northern 
shrike, is one of these. Last winter 
the shrikes were very numerous, and 
many a long drive I took with the 
hope of securing their portraits. Fi- 
nally, while driving along a narrow 
sapling-bordered road, the long-looked- 
for opportunity arrived, and as the 
butcher bird perched on a twig by the 
roadside | drove slowly by and snapped 
him from the carriage. A few mo- 
ments later I returned, and although 
he was somewhat more suspicious and 
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when you are afield with camera, and 
for each such situation you should be 
prepared, for often the most opportune 
moment for snapping wary birds or 
animals is when they are suddenly sur- 
prised and for a second or two remain 
motionless, apparently considering the 
wisest course to pursue. 

If one possesses a horse and car- 
riage much may be accomplished 
which otherwise would be well-nigh 
impossible. Many a shy bird will per- 
mit you to drive within a few feet, 
whereas the same individual, if ap- 
proached on foot, would not remain 


perched on a barbed-wire fence a little 
farther off, he stood his yround 
bravely, and I secured a second nega- 
tive. 

Usually, however, it is best to win a 
bird’s confidence by other means, and 
if they have young this is an easy mat- 
ter to accomplish. To secure a photo- 
graph of the chickadee feeding its 
young I visited the locality of the nest 
daily for over a week, ere the little 
mother felt sufficiently sure of my good 
intentions to feed her big baby in my 
presence. Many birds, and especially 
the migratory species, seem always too 
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busy to bother about making human 
acquaintances, and must be induced to 
come within camera range by fraud and 
deception. The best way of doing this 
is to sit quietly among the. underbrush 
and imitate the cry of a young or 
wounded bird, by sucking the back of 
the hand. Almost instantly a number 
of previously invisible songsters will 
appear as if by magic, and gather ex- 
citedly around. Nine times out of ten 
the first to arrive will be the well- 
known catbird. Although these queer 
fellows spend the greater portion of 
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wrong, and betake themselves once 
more to their various haunts. 

In the breeding season one may se- 
cure many beautiful pictures of birds on 
their nests, and as the majority of our 
birds are very close sitters it is often 
possible to focus on the brooding bird, 
and even give a short-time exposure 
without disturbing her. This I have 
repeatedly done with various species of 
warblers, vireos and thrushes. When 
the bird shows signs of alarm and 
glides off the nest as you approach, 
other methods must be employed. The 
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their time imitating catcalls and cries 
of distress, apparently merely for the 
joy of teasing other birds, yet they are 
the most readily deceived species I 
know of, and always seem to be in a 
great fret for fear some casualty has 
actually occurred. They are first-class 
subjects, owing to their tameness and 
soft gray dress. Towhees, thrashers, vi- 
reos, tanagers, grosbeaks and warblers 
of a dozen or more species will also be 
attracted by the “cheeping” sound, and 
it is often possible to make half a dozen 
exposures before the excited creatures 
become convinced that nothing is 


best and simplest is to arrange and 
focus the camera on the vacant nest, 
and after concealing it by freshly-cut 
branches, or a green cloth, retire to a 
safe distance and spring the shutter by 
means of a long tube and bulb when 
the parent returns. It was in this man- 
ner I secured a photograph of the 
bebolink on her nest, and the thrasher 
near her nest. In the former case I 
lay for two hours motionless in the 
damp meadow-grass before Mrs. Ro- 
bert returned and settled comfortably 
on her neglected treasures. 


Sometimes a nest wil! be discovered 
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which seems impossible to take, but 
where there’s a will there’s a way, and 
few indeed are the nests actually be- 
yond the reach of the bird-photogra- 
pher and his camera. Quite recently I 
found a rose-breasted grosbeak nes- 
tled in her frail home on the slender, 
horizontal limb of a young beech, full 
twenty feet above the ground. To ob- 
tain a picture seemed at first out of the 
question, but the very difficulty of the 
feat made me more anxious to accom- 
plish it. Climbing a nearby oak, I cut 
two long branches, and binding them 
together placed one end resting within 


Strangely enough, it is not always 
the more rare and shy birds which are 
most difficult to photograph, but, on 
the contrary, very common = and 
usually unsuspicious species, when ap- 
proached with photographic intent, are 
exceedingly wary. This is the case 
with our familiar robin, and also with 
the kingbird or bee-martin. Time and 
again have I spent an entire afternoon 
endeavoring to photograph this saucy 
flycatcher, but without avail, and it is 
only very recently that I succeeded in 
inducing one to sit for his portrait, and 
even he condescended to do so only 
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a few inches of the nest, the pther on a 
branch by my side. Focussing my 
camera at eight feet, I set the shutter, 
drew the slide and pushed it slowly 
down the extemporized bridge to- 
wards the grosbeak’s home. A leafy 
oak branch concealed the suspicious- 
looking contrivance, and a_ slender 
string, dangling below, served as a 
means to spring the shutter when the 
parent at last returned. Altogether the 
operation occupied fully three hours, 
but the result well rewarded me for my 
time and labor. A little later I ob- 
tained the mother grosbeak’s portrait 
in much the same manner. 





when his fatherly  solicitude was 
aroused and I disturbed the peace of 
his young family. On the other hand, 
blue jays, which are notoriously wild, 
I have had no difficulty with, provided 
the time chosen was late summer or 
early autumn. I find that at this sea- 
son they readily approach within range 
of my lens if their cries are imitated 
while in hiding. Many birds have hab- 
its which greatly facilitate matters once 
they are learned. 

While in Bermuda, I endeavored to 
photograph the beautiful long-tailed 
tropic-birds, but met with many dif- 
ficulties, These birds nest in deep 
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holes in the rocks and cliffs, and while to keep as far away as possible, but 


the birds are very tame and will permit 
themselves to be pulled off their nests 
without trying to escape, the deep 
shadow of the holes renders anything 
but long-time exposures impossible. I 
had almost despaired of getting any 
satisfactory pictures when I happened 
to discover that they had a habit of 
dozing during certain hours of the day. 
At these times they appeared so exces- 
sively drowsy that whef — disturbed 
they merely fluttered about for a few 
moments ere resuming their siesta. 
Once this peculiarity was discovered 
my task was simple, and in the end I 
felt fully repaid for the many days 
spent studying them. 

It is practically impossible to win the 
confidence of many species of birds. 
This is particularly noticeable in the 
case of game birds, as woodcock, quail, 
grouse, etc. Such birds become so 
thoroughly imbued with fear of man 
during the hunting season that their 
one idea at sight of a human being is 


even these may occasionally be photo- 
graphed when some lucky chance fa- 
vors. During midsummer the quail (es- 
pecially the fully grown young), are fre- 
quently quite tame, and by a little ju- 
dicious use of grain in the spots they 
frequent, a person may somewhat 
overcome their inborn fear. Many 
nocturnal birds, as the nighthawk and 
whippoorwill, are seldom seen except 
when on their nests, or rather eggs, for 
neither species constructs any nest 
whatever, the nighthawk laying her 
two gray eggs on a bare rock in field 
or meadow, while the whippoorwill de- 
posits her glossy, white and lilac treas- 
ures on the fallen leaves in open wood- 
land. When flushed from the eggs 


these birds simulate lameness or injury 
and flutter about in a very distressing 
manner as they endeavor to attract 
your attention from their eggs’ If you 
remain quietly in the neighborhood 
they return very soon, and seem to 
have but little fear of a camera placed 
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near their home. Young birds in their 
nests are charming subjects after they 
have their eyes open and their tender 
skin is hidden by budding feathers. 
They are not so easy as they would 
seem, however, for they are wriggling, 
palpitating little creatures, and their 
fuzzy down fails to give the sharp out- 
lines and distinct lights and shadows 
of the adult birds. 

Perhaps no birds afford better op- 
portunities to the bird photographer 
than the owls, owing to their well- 
known habit of dozing during the day. 
At this time they resort to the heavy 
shade of evergreens, and can usually 
be approached without difficulty. Quite 
often they are so drowsy that a short 
time-exposure can be given, which is 
frequently a necessity in the situations 
they frequent. Whereas, some species 
—as the little screech-owl—are often 
to be met with in orchards and in the 
vicinity of farmhouses, others inhabit 
only the heaviest forests, while still 
others are wanderers from the wilds of 


northern Canada, and to be found only 
during the coldest winter months. The 


tiniest of all our species—the saw- 
whet or Acadian owl, although a 
resident in New England, is most 
abundant in cold weather. They are 
unsuspicious little fellows and seem to 
enjoy posing. An individual of this 
species allowed me to secure ten differ- 
ent portraits, and then, apparently con- 
sidering he had done enough in thé in- 
terests of science, dropped off to sleep, 
whereupon I completed the series with 
a picture of my obliging model 
wrapped in slumber. 

Often when afield in search of 
feathered subjects you will meet with 
mammals, reptiles and even insects 
well worthy of a photograph. Squir- 
rels, both gray and red, are far easier 
to take than any bird, owing to their 
habit of standing motionless for a mo- 
ment to stare at the intruder. Our lit- 
tle cotton-tail rabbit has the bump of 
curiosity well developed, and will often 
stand stock still for minutes at a time 
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if some odd noise is made, as for ex- 
ample, a low whistle. 

Snakes, too, make interesting pic- 
tures, and are fairly easy to secure, 
while nothing is more beautiful than 
some large, handsome butterfly resting 
on a wayside wild flower. 

All seasons of the year are harvest 
time for the bird-photographer, but 
spring and autumn are the most favor- 
able. Then, not only are the residents 
more numerous, but a host of migra- 
tory species on their way north or 


south afford many a chance for valu- 
able and interesting pictures. The 
Peabody-bird or white-throated spar- 
row, the fox-sparrow, the jaunty winter 
wren, the hermit and the olive-backed 
thrushes and many others fill the 
woods with life and music, and coming 
from a region undisturbed by man, 
are fearless and sociable. Even dreary 
winter must not be neglected, for 
only at that season can one expect to 
find snow-buntings, crossbills, siskins 
and others from the Arctic regions. 
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* How Tuskegee Does Its Work * 





By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


i881, about three years 
after | had graduated from 
the Hampton Institute, and 
while | was employed there 
as a teacher for the Indian 
boys at the Institute, the Legislature 
of Alabama decided to make an ap- 
propriation to assist in establishing 
a school for colored pupils in the 
county town of Tuskegee, in Macon 
County, in that state. The late 
General S. C. Armstrong, who was 
then at the head of the Hampton 
school, was consulted by the gentle- 
men in Alabama who had the manage- 
ment of the new school in that state in 
charge. General Armstrong recom- 
mended me for the position of princi- 





pal, the place was offered to me, and 


[ accepted it. Tuskegee is in the 
“Black Belt of the South,” where the 
members of my race outnun iber the 
whites in some counties by six to one 


When I reached Tuskegee | found 
that although money had been appro- 
priated to pay the salary of the teacher 


of the school, nothing had been done in 
the way of providing a building. The 
use of an old negro church and a 
shanty was secured—hardl shelter 
from the elements,—and into the 
church, on the Fourth of July, 1881, I 
gathered thirty men and wonien as 
pupils. That was the nucleus from 
which has been developed in twenty 
years 2n institution ownine and occu- 
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pying over forty buildings—all, except 
the three first, built by the students as 
a part of their industrial education— 
and possessed of twenty-seven hundred 
acres of land, several hundred head of 
live stock, farming implements and 
other property, altogether valued at 
$350,000, on all of which there is no 
mortgage or claim whatsoever. In 
addition to this the institution has an 
endowment fund of $280,000, and 
twenty-five thousand acres of mineral 
land given it by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the proceeds of which, when 
sold, will be added to the endowment 
fund. 

The thirty students have increased to 
more than a thousand each year, and 
where at first I taught alone, there are 
now nearly one hundred teachers and 
instructors, all colored men and wo- 
men; for there is no one connected 
with the school, except some members 
of the Board of Trustees and one or 
two persons not resident at the school, 
who is not of the race which the insti- 
tution is designed to educate. 

The little school in the old church 
grew rapidly. The pupils were men 
and women, earnest, determined to 
have an-education at the cost of any 
hardship. One of the first pupils was a 
man fifty years of age, the pastor of one 
of the colored churches in the town. 
One of our graduates in last year’s 
class was a woman still older than that, 
who came to the school and remained 
for a course of training there that she 
might be better able to go out into 
the country districts and instruct the 
people of her race. I hgd not taught 
the school many months before I be- 
came convinced that I could not obtain 
the results I wanted unless I could 
have a closer influence on the pupils 
than was possible during the hours of 
the school day. They needed to be 
taught many things besides books. In 
short, they needed to be taught how to 
live. 

Before the school had been in exist- 
ence a year a plantation of about one 
hundred acres, situated a mile from 
town, was offered for sale for $500. A 
friend at Hampton loaned me the nec- 
essary money. I bought the place and 


moved the school on to it. At first we 
occupied what few outbuildings had 
been left on the place after a fire which 
had destroyed the plantation house. 
The number of pupils increased so rap- 
idly that one day, as a last resort, I was 
obliged to utilize as a class room an old 
hen-house. From the first I was re- 
solved that we would not have done for 
us anything which we could do for our- 
selves, and when we came to erect our 
first large building, a three-story wood- 
en building, which we named Porter 
Hall, the students did nearly all the 
work themselves, from the digging of 
the foundation. When we began to 
plan for another large building, I de- 
termined it should be of brick, as more 
permanent. We opened up a clay pit 
on the plantation, made our own brick 
—after some discouraging experiments 
and built Alabama Hall, now one of 
the dormitories for girls. 

Perhaps I cannot explain in any bet- 
ter way how Tuskegee Institute does 
its work than by giving a brief descrip- 
tion of the grounds and buildings, as 
one who visits the school now finds 
them, together with an account of the 
daily work going on there. If one en- 
ters the grounds at the gate nearest 
Tuskegee, he sees first two brick build- 
ings which were used for shops before 
the Trades Buildings were erected, but 
which have now been converted into 
dormitories for boys. The bricks in 
the walls of these buildings are rough; 
they were made by hand, back in the 
days before we had the brick-making 
machine which is installed at the brick- 
yard now. Adjoining one of these 
buildings is the foundry, in Which the 
classes in machine work do practical 
work in making castings. Pieces of 
heavy machinery are brought'to us for 
repair from many miles arougt@. 

A little further inside the gagunds are 
the school’s sawmill, machine shop and 
electric lighting plant. All of thje lumber 
used about the place is sawed in this 
mill, and the stout young megjpwho are 
at work there are learning thejSawyer’s 
trade as the one by which they expect 
to earn their living. The mill also does 
a good jobbing business for the people 
in the surrounding country. The class 
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in the machine shop usually numbers 
about thirty. This is a favorite trade, 
and there are always more applicants 
to enter the class than can be accom- 
modated. The course requires three 
years to complete, and, besides lathe 
work and tool work in the shop and 
founding, it comprises steam-heating, 
plumbing and such branches. A num- 
ber of our buildings, including the 
chapel, are now heated by steam, and 
the apparatus has all been 
put in by students. The 
men in this division also 
have practice in running 
the various steam engines 
about the place, and sev- 
eral of these small- 
er engines have 
been built by stu- 
dents. The main 
power for the 
school’s shops is 
furnished by a fine 
125 horse-power =. 
engine, given to 
us by the late Mr. 
C. P. Huntington, 
only a short time 
before his death. 
All of our princi- 
pal buildings are 
now lighted by 
electricity manu- 
factured by our- 
selves. The entire 
work of wiring the 
grounds and buildings, putting in the 
apparatus and running the machinery, 
was done by students, under the direc- 
tion of a competent instructor in the 
science. 

Passing down the main driveway of 
the grounds, the visitor sees on the 
right hand side Olivia Davidson Hall, 
a three-story brick dormitory for boys, 
and on the left-hand side Science Hall, 
a three-story brick building used for 
recitation rooms. The next two large 
buildings are Porter Hall, now used for 
some of the executive offices and for 
recitation rooms, and the Phelps Hall 
sible Training School, a three-story 
wooden building given by some friends 
of the school in New York, and occu- 
pied by the Bible School. This is an 











These students tramped three hundred miles to 
reach Tuskegee and an education. 
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undenominational school—not theo- 
logical at all—which aims to train men 
and women to do religious work among 
the colored people. As is the case in 
the other departments of the school, the 
students are traine to teach the need 
and dignity of labor by practice as well 
as by precept. Many of the students in 
this department expect to fit them 
selves only to do missionary or Sunday 
school work, but among the men who 
have been graduated as 
preachers a large pro- 
portion combine some 
trade with the profes- 
sion of preaching. Sev- 
eral of them are farm- 
ers, One is a painter, 
one a tailor, and still 
another a brick 
mason. 

Beyond Phelps 
Hall is a_ small 
wooden building 
which was the resi- 
dence of the prin- 
cipal of the school 
for several years, 
and which is now 
used temporarily 
as a library and 
reading-room. <A 
few months ago 
Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie gave the 
school $20,000 to 
furnish the ma- 
terial for a library building, and the 
students are now erecting this build- 
ing on a beautiful location just be- 
yond the temporary library. “While 
I have been writing this article word 
has been received from Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, that he would give the 
money to build a large brick dormi- 
tory for boys, something which the 
school has greatly been in need of. 

In front of the library the driveway 
divides, and one half leads down past 
Alabama Hall, a four-story brick dor- 
mitory for girls. The dining-rooms 
are in this building, capable of seating 
eight hundred students at once. The 
teachers’ dining-room, in the same 
building, has accommodations for one 
hundred persons. Except in the case 
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of the head cooks and the persons in 
charge of the dining-rooms, the stu- 
dents do all of the work, the best meth- 
ds of housekeeping being looked upon 
as one of the most practical subjects 
which can be taught here. In Alabama 
Hall, also, are the rooms of Mrs. Bruce, 
the lady principal of the school. Mrs. 
Bruce is the widow of the late ex-Sena- 
tor and Registrar of the United States 
Treasury, B. K. Bruce. Her liberal 
education and long residence in Wash- 
ington have fitted her admirably to be 
of benefit to the young women who 
come in contact with her at Tuskegee. 

Beyond Alabama Hall are two small 
wooden dormitories for girls, and 
Huntington Hall, a large and beautiful 
three-story brick dormitory for girls, 
given by Mrs. C. P. Huntington, of 
New York. Near Huntington Hall is 
the Parker Memorial Home, the gift of 
some friends of the school in Brooklyn, 
This is a large, modern cottage house, 
completely furnished, even to’ the 
kitchen, dining-room and _ laundry. 
This is the home of the young women 
of the senior class each year, in order 
that they may have practical experi- 
ence in the best methods of housekeep- 
ing. The benefit of a year’s life in such 


Class in Dairying. 


a house as this for these 
young women, some of 
whom each year are pretty 
sure *to have come from 
one-room cabin homes, can hardly be 
over-estimated. 

On a little hill beyond this group of 
buildings, and at some little distance, 
so as to be sufficiently removed from 
the rest of the school, there is being 
erected a commodious and convenient 
hospital, given by a friend of the school 
in New England. Such a building as 
this has been needed by the school for 
a long time, the only hospital accom- 
modations previous to this having been 
two small wooden houses. The indus- 
try of caring for the sick is a favorite 
one with the students, and one of the 
most profitable which the _ school 
teaches. The applications to enter this 
class have been many more than, so 
far, it has been possible to accommo- 
date, nor has the Institute been able 
to begin to supply the calls made upon 
it for trained nurses. The course in 
this department is very thorough, re- 
quiring three years to complete. The 
hospital and training school are in 
charge of a resident physician who was 
a graduate of this school and, later, of 
Meharry Medical College. In addition 
to their regular work at the school, the 
students in the senior year in the nurse- 
training school have frequent opportu- 
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nities for employment under the direc- 
tion of the white physicians of the 
county in their regular practice. Grad- 
uates of this department are doing par- 
ticularly satisfactory work in various 
parts of the South. 

Returning to the main avenue, the 
next large building is the Slater-Arm- 
strong Memorial Agricultural Building. 
Practical farming is looked upon as 
one of the most important things which 
Tuskegee Institute can teach. The 
school seeks to give such training as 
will make the colored people not only 
willing to remain in the country dis- 
tricts, but anxious to do so. As a gen- 
eral thing, the colored man is at his 
best in the country districts, where he 
is kept away from the demoralizing in- 
fluences of city life. The only way to 
keep the colored man in the country is 
to give him first-class agricultural 
training, to teach him to see in farm 
life not drudgery and degradation, but 


tables are frequently put up for the use 
of the school later in the year. This 
not only preserves the fruit and teaches 
a class of students the art of canning, 
but furnishes profitable work for a 
number of persons who prefer to re- 
main at the school through the vaca- 
tion. In addition to the young men 
who are being trained in farming, a 
number of young women now have in- 
struction each year in light outdoor 
work. This is not mere theory; the 
girls do practical work in market gar- 
dening, the care of lawns and flower- 
beds, horticulture and bee-keeping, and 
take all the care of the school’s large 
poultry house and yards. In the warm 
Southern climate it is an advantage for 
women to be trained in these indus- 
tries, and thereby gain a knowledge 
which will enable them to command a 
good living, and at the same time be 
much of the day in the healthful out- 
door air. 





beauty and dignity. Seven hundred 
acres of land are cultivated each year 
by the young men of the school, under 
the direction of thoroughly competent 
men. All the produce of the farm is 
consumed bythe studentsand teachers. 
The school has a vineyard and large 
orchards. Forty-three hundred peach 
trees were set out last year. During 
the summer vacation a steam canning 
plant is operated, in which as many as 
five thousand gallons of fruitand vege- 




























The Tuskegee conference from the platform. 
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Just beyond the Agricultural Build- 
ing are the two Trades Buildings, one 
or men and the other for women. Both 
are of brick, large, convenient and well 
furnished for teaching the trades. In 
addition to the trades which I have al- 
ready mentioned, and to agriculture in 
all its branches, including dairying, the 
students at Tuskegee are taught black- 
smithing, carpentry, harness and sad- 
dle making and carriage trimming, 
architectural, mechanical and free-hand 
drawing, painting, plastering, plumb- 
ing, prin’ing, shoemaking, tailoring, 
tinsmithing, wheelwrighting, joiner 
work, cooking, sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery, laundering, mattress-making 
and cooking. All the vehicles used on 
the place are built by the students, in- 


cluding lumber wagons, carts, double 
and single carriages and buggies. Not 
only do the students do all the carpen- 
ter work connected with the erection of 
the buildings about the grounds, but 
they also make all the furniture used in 
the various rooms; no small task, when 
it is remembered that nine-tenths of all 
the students live upon the school 
grounds. A class of young women 
learning mattress making and up- 
holstery find constant employment. 
3eyond the Trades Buildings is the 
Chapel, a handsome brick building 
capable of seating over two thousand 
persons. It was in this building that 
President McKinley spoke when he 
visited Tuskegee two years ago, and 
the sessions of the Tuskegee Negro 
Conference are held here, as 








are also all of the devotional 
exercises of the school. This 
building illustrates well the 
work which the students do in 
their industrial training. The 
students dug out the earth and 
laid the foundations. One mil- 
ion, two hundred thousand 
bricks were used in the walls. 
They were all made by stu- 
dents in the school’s brick- 
yard, and laid by other stu- 
dents. The plans for the build- 
ing were drawn by the school’s 
instructor in architectural 
drawing. The carpentry classes 
put on the roof and did the 
woodwork. The pews were 
made in the joiner shop, after 
a model designed by one of 
the students. The steam-heat- 
ing apparatus and _ electric 
lighting fixiures were put in 
by students. 

Extending along a dry and 
well-drained ridge of land, be- 
yond the other building. of the 
school, are the barns, dairy, 
poultry house and piggery. 
The school has about seven 
hundred hogs and pigs, and 











about two hundred cows. The 





Three graduates and an instructor who have been sent to Africa dairy — an ps woes 
by the German Government to teach cotton growing to the an my on | —¢ “gone we = 
natives who are the descendents of their own ancestors. which the school and teachers 





families use. Dairying is 
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A corner of the printing office. 


taught to a class of young men and 


young women. In 


he was just about as black as it is pos- 


sible for any one to be. Nevertheless, 


the classes, special care is taken not 


only to teach the 
students how to use 
modern machinery, 
but also how to 
make butter and 
cheese in small 
quantities, as they 
should be made on 
the small _planta- 
tions, where only a 
few cows are kept. 
Some time ago 
there came informa- 
tion to us that the 
owners of a certain 
creamery wanted to 
hire a manager. We 
had just graduated 
a young man who 
was perfectly com- 
petent in every way 
to fill the place, but 





we sent him on to apply for the place. 














Negro carpentry ; old style. 
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The class in chemistry. 


When he came to set the owners of the That would never do. We do not want 
creamery and tell them his errand, they a colored man.” 





said: “But you are a colored man. Our man decline< to talk about any 
color except butter 

PE color, and so they 
| talked, the men 


about color and he 
about butter. 
Finally, something 
that he said atfract- 
ed their attention so 
much that they told 
him he might stay 
and run the cream- 
ery for a fortnight, 
although they still 
assured him that it 
was out of the ques- 
tion for them to 
hire a colored man 
as a manager. 
When the returns 
for the first week’s 
shipment of butter 
Negro carpentry ; new style. came back it was 
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That is what we as 
a race must do—learn 
to do a common thing 
in an uncommon 
manner, and then 
there will be a de- 
mand for our services. 

The work which 
the young men and 
women do not only 
teaches them some 
useful ._ industry — in 
many cases the trade 
which they will follow 
later in life—but it 
also enables them to 
pay a part or all of 
their expenses at the 
school. The charge 
made for board, 
room, laundry, fuel 
and lights is only $10 
a2 month, but, small as 
this sum is, it would 
be beyond the means 
of many if they could 
not work in some 
way to earn a part of 
it. All students are 
allowed regular 
wages, fixed accord- 
ing to the ability of 
the individual and the 














nature of the work. 





Trained nurses and a physician. 


found that the butter which the Tuske- 
gee man had made had sold for two 
cents a pound more than any product 
of the creamery had ever before sold 
for. The owners said: j|“‘Why, now, 
this is very singular!’ and waited for 
the next week. 

When the returns for the second 
week came, and it was found that the 
butter had sold for a cent a pound more 
than the week before—three cents 
more than the creamery’s record before 
our man took hold of it—the men who 
owned the establishment didn’t stop to 
say anything. They just hired that man 
as quick as they could. The extra three 
cents a pound which he could get for 
his butter had knocked every particle 
of color out of his skin, so far as those 
men were concerned. 


Those who are called 
“work students” — 
and this includes more than half the 
entire number—work during the day 
and attend school two hours each even- 
ing. The balance of their wages above 
their expenses is put to their credit in 
the school’s treasury and becomes a 
fund on which they can draw later when 
they become day students. Usually 
one or two year’s hard work in this way 
will enable a student to accumulate 
enough credit to carry him or her 
through the rest of the course with 
what they are able to earn in their 
spare time. All students, no matter 
what their condition, work at some 
trade. 

At first the students were not anx- 
ious for industrial training. They were 
apt to think that getting an education 
meant acquiring a smattering of Latin 
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and Greek, and that its chief end was to 
enable one to live a life of ease. The 
mass of the negro race is coming to see 
now, however, that there must be a 
firm foundation laid in industry, the 
ownership of property and right habits 
of living. The students of to-day seek 
industrial education. 

Because I speak so warmly in favor 
of industrial education, I would not 
have it understood that I undervalue 
academic training. I would have every 
pupil get all the mental training his 
pocketbook and time will allow. The 
race needs professional men and wo- 
men. But I maintain, with all the em- 
phasis that I can employ, that the rank 
and file must have industrial training 
before the race can come to possess 
that general prosperity which is needed 
to properly support a professional class. 
Our aim at Tuskegee Institute is to so 
balance mental, moral and religious 
training as to best meet the needs of 
each student. Our normal depart- 


teachers each year who have had 
the advantage of practical teaching 
under a competent normal teacher 
in our training school, a primary 
school to which about two hundred 
children from negro homes in the 
community come. A friend of the 
school in New England has recently 


ment graduates a large class of = 


of land around the schoolhouse, which, 
by the way, is not to be called by that 
formal term, but, instead of that, “The 
Children’s House.” This land will 
be laid off into gardens, and the chil- 
dren will learn here the cultivation of 
fruits, vegetables, cotton and all the 
crops suitable to this climate. 

The teachers from our normal school 
go out to work among the people of 
their race, often in the most neglected 
country districts, where, in a log hut or 
even a brush arbor, they begin to build 
up a school which is to become a cen- 
ter of light for all that district. Such 
are the schools of Mr. William J. Ed- 
wards, at Snow Hill; of Miss Cornelia 
Bowen, at Mt. Meigs; of Miss Anna 
Davis, on the Russell plantation, and of 
numerous others. These teachers do 
much more than instruct the chil- 
dren of the community in books; they 
teach the fathers, and mothers, too, and 
teach not only books, but how to work, 














given us the money with which to 
build a new training school build- 
ing, something we greatly need. 
We are going to try to make the 
education of the little children in 
this building practical training for 
the life they will lead after they 
leave the school. In addition to the 
other facilities for modern training- 
school work there will be three acres 
















At work in the brick yard. 
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how to live. Tuskegee cannot begin 
to supply the demands made upon the 
Institute for teachers. Graduates 
of the industrial department of the 
school are not only scattered all over 
the South, but have been sent for and 
are now at work in the West Indies and 
in Africa. Recently four young men, 
three of them graduates of the school 
and one an instructor, were hired by 
the German Government to go to the 
German colony on the west coast of 
Africa to teach the most improved 
methods of cotton raising to the natives 
there. They carried with them one 
hundred and fifty bushels of cotton 
seed, a gin of latest pattern, lumber 
wagons—made in the Tuskegee shops 
by the students—agricultural tools and 
vegetable seeds. Two of the men were 
graduates of the agricultural depart- 
ment. The third was a graduate of the 
mechanical department, who went to 
build the gin house and such other 
buildings as may be needed, to keep 
the tools in repair, and to teach the na- 
tives to do this kind of work for them- 
selves. The German colony to which 
they go lies between Ashantee and 
Dahomey, and is in that part of Africa 
from which more slaves were brought 
to this country than from any other. 
Doubtless the ancestors of all these 
men came from there. In the case of 
two of them, it is known that they did. 
The three younger men of the party 
expect to spend the rest of their lives 
in Africa. They feel that it is a life- 
work which they have undertaken, and 
rejoice in this opportunity to do indus- 
trial missionary work. As one of them 
said the day before they safled: “I am 
glad that I can go back to my old home 
to carry there some part of the good 
which my race has learned in America.” 

I think no other one sentiment is so 
manifest among the students at Tus- 
kegee as this desire to pass on to others 
of their race the help which they have 
received. Graduates and students are 
continually refusing tempting offers to 
work for profitable wages at the trades 
which they have learned, or refusing 
positions as teachers in well-established 
schools, because they feel that the un- 
trained masses of the race, the neglect- 


ed country districts, need them more. 
In addition to the graduates of the 
school there are three thousand or 
more students who have been at the 
Institute for a year or more, but who 
have not been able to remain to com- 
plete the course, who are also doing 
good work. It is not possible to reach 
the neglected negro people of the 
South by any direct agency which shall 
lift them up, but it is possible to send 
them among trained, earnest men and 
women who will live among them and 
teach them how to lift themselves up. 
It is by such representatives as these 
teachers that I wish the race might be 
judged, and not by those who are in the 
penitentiaries or idle in the streets of 
the cities. Other races are judged by 
their best. Why should not my race 
be judged in the same way? 

I think no one can come to Tuskegee 
and not say that the work which we are 
doing there is a practical one. We 
have the opportunity and the agents to 
do the work. All that we need is the 
money to supply us with materials. 
The students pay, as I have said, $10 a 
month, either in money or work, for 
their board and lodging, but the tui- 
tion of $50 a year, few, if any of them, 
can afford to pay as yet. Where money 
is given for buildings, practically all of 
it can be applied to the purchase of ma- 
terials, since the students do all the 
work. The current expenses of the 
school are about $100,000 a year. The 
State of Alabama allows $4,500 a year 
towards the support of the school, and 
about $12,000 comes annually from the 
Slater fund. The greater portion of 
the rest of the money needed must be 
secured from persons interested in the 
carrying on of the work. Most earnest 
effort is constantly being made to raise 
the endowment fund to at least 
$500,000. It is the wish of all inter- 
ested in the institution to have this fund 
increased to an amount so that the in- 
come from it will relieve the manage- 
ment from the labor and anxiety con- 
nected with raising the large additional 
sum necessaryeach year. Thehandling 
of the endowment fund is in the hands 
of Mr. William H. Baldwin, Jr., and 
Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes, of New York. 
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THE BAD MAN. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


By E. HOUGH, Aathor of *‘ The Story of a Cowboy,’’ Etc. 








N the little village of Rae- 
burn, in the lower portion 
of the State of Indiana, 
William Harrison might, 
perhaps, haye been: called 
one of the leading citizens. At least he 
might certainly have been called a 
prominent citizen, for of the twenty- 
five hundred souls who made the popu- 
lation of that ordinarily quiet com- 
munity there was none more often in 
the public eye than he. A few of his 
more intimate friends ventured to call 
him “Bill” Harrison. The clerk of 
the court always called him William 
Harrison. - “William Harrison! Wil- 
liam Harrison! William Harrison! 
Come into court.” This was what the 
clerk cried out when, for one reason 
or another, as witness or as prisoner, 
the honorable Circuit Court of Wey- 
mouth County had occasion for the 
presence of this prominent citizen. No 
man of his town or country had ever 
been more: often in jail, or more 
clearly belonged there, even when that 
was not his abode. Truculent, coarse, 
and generally pestiferofs; William 
Harrison, or “Bill”-Harrison, or “Mr. 
William MHarrison” (as he always 
signed his Own name), was a gentle- 
man of whom Raeburn would gladly 
have rid itself, reputation and all. 

The personal occupation of Mr. 
Harrison was nominally that of a liv- 
ery stable owner. More or less ac- 
quainted with horses from his youth 
up, Mr. Harrison affected a_ cer- 





tain horsiness of habit in his daily 
walk. Familiar enough was his figure 
on the streets of Raeburn on almost 


any summer day. Fairly gigantic in 
stature, standing six feet two, broad 
shouldered, large boned and clad on 
with a muscular fabric of iron-like 
firmness, William Harrison was a man 
fit to fairly fill the eye in a certain way. 
He was dressed always, summer or 
winter, in the same costume. Into a 
pair of coarse boots were thrust his 
full black trousers. His coat was long 
and black, cut originally somewhat 
after the pattern of the clerical frock, 
but never fastened, and allowed to 
hang loosely open at the front. His 
waistcoat, if, indeed, he wore one, was 
never visible. Over the front of his 
person there swelled and billowed a 
vast white shirt front, bulging out 
widely at the waistband, and none too 
clean, by reason of Mr. Harrison’s 
personal fondness for tobacco. The 
sleeves of the shirt extended below 
the wrist-Lbands, and Mr. Harrison 
turned up his deep white cuffs about 
the edge of his coat sleeves. Upon 
his head he wore a _ wide-brimmed 
black hat,.and in his hand he always 
carried a long whip. Clergyman 
turned into horse-trader, you might 
have thought him, and horse-trader 
turned into ruffian you must have clas- 
sified him had you lived in Raeburn. 
When the village, under the local 
option: act, joined the ranks of the 
prohibition communities, a new field 
of industry opened up before Mr. 
Harrison. He did not abandon his 
livery stable, nor abate his proclivity 
for trading horses; he did not alter 
his costume in any item, nor allow the 
whip to depart from his good right 
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hand. He was still William Harrison, 
horseman; yet it became generally 
known of all men, thirsty farmers in- 
cluded, that if one needed an original 
package of more or less virulent 
liquor, the same could be obtained at 
the livery stable of William Harrison. 
Indeed, it might be obtained without 
the trouble of going so far as the liv- 
ery stable. Mr. 
Harrison com- 
monly carried 
a bottle upon 
either side of 
his long-tailed 
frock coat. It 
was said of him 
that he carried 
whiskey in his 
bootlegs, but 
this statement 
never found 
substantiation, 
wide and am- 
ple as was the 
pattern of his 
footwear. 
Patience and 
diligence alone 
will bring suc- 
cess to almost 
any man, and 
back of his na- 
tive patience 
and diligence 
in thrashing 
his fellow-men 
there lay a cer- 
tain crude tal- 
ent in the character of Mr. Harrison. 
He had whipped every man in Raeburn 
who had the temerity to challenge him 
te personal combat, and this statement 
applied to his entire life subsequent to 
the age of seventeen years. He glor- 
ied in personal combat, and hurried 
to the fray as doth the steed whose 
neck is clothed in thunder. Little by 
little his reputation spread to the lim- 
its of his county, and even into other 
counties. Year by year the area of 





“Get off my claim, you ——!”’ 


his subjugated provinces spread con- 
tinuously. 

It would be wearisome and a bit 
cruel to describe in detail the history 
of Mr. Harrison’s life of strenuous- 
ness. When he first went to school 
he made it his personal business to 
whip every boy of any size in the 
whole school. He graduated, after 
whipping one 
teacher after 
another as fast 
as they could 
be supplied. 
He grew old 
enough to at- 
tend the coun- 
try dances,and 
at this stage of 
his career his 
reputation 
made rapid 
advances, for 
never did he 
attend a social 
occasion of 
this nature 
without pick- 
ing out the 
young man 
then and there 
esteemed to be 
the best fighter 
and adminis- 
tering to hima 
most thorough 
Drawn by physical *drub- 
Louis Betts. bing. From 
country dances 
to town elections he went by easy 
stages. Raeburn would have scorned 
the intimation that there was any 
intimidation at her polls; yet, hardy 
indeed must have been the voter 
who did not follow the delicate sug- 
gestion of Mr. Harrison as he leaned 
idly against the gate near the polling 
place. At the county fairs he was a 
regular attendant by reason of his vo- 
cation, and did there appear at any 
fair a gentleman of stature and self- 
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assertion from any quarter of the land, 
him Mr. Harrison was sure to pleas- 
antly accost, always with the same re- 
sults. In rough-and-tumble fighting, 
the tremendous stature of the man 
and his sheer animal strength gave 
him a marked advantage over prac- 
tically every man he met. He knew 
no such thing as timidity or hesita- 
tion, simply from the fact that he had 
been accustomed from his boyhood to 
physical domination over his fellows. 

3usiness men of the town addressed 
the bad man with a certain easy famil- 
iarity, each anxious enough to be ac- 
counted his friend. Yet the business 
and social community of the village of 
Raeburn would have hailed with joy 
the news that William Harrison was 
to be seen no more forever within its 
gates. Socially speaking, the family 
of Harrison was not recognized in 
Raeburn. The mother of this heavy- 
handed warrior dwelt somewhere in the 
rear of the livery stable. She was not 
sought out by the ladies of Raeburn, 
nor was her stalwart son invited to the 
little social functions of the burg. This 
mattered not to Mr. Harrison. He 
stalked through life as he stalked 
down the street of the village, stark 
and unconcerned. 

There came a time, as it comes to all 
men, when the stern heart of Mr. Har- 
rison was touched by the soft impulse 
of love. The immediate object of his 
affections was a comely ypung farmer 
girl who dwelt a few miles outside of 
the village limits. Minnie Adams was 
her name, but Mr. Harrison shortly 
spoke of her only as “Min,” publicly 
declaring his affection for “Min,” and 
his intention of marrying her at an 
early date, which latter threat he, in- 
deed, fulfilled, “Min” herself submit- 
ting meekly, as did most of the popula- 
tion of that region, to the dictates of the 
lord and master of the land. 

In all his violent deeds, Harrison 
had never been known to resort to 


the use of weapons. He fought sim- 
ply with the tools that nature had 
given him, and able indeed at rough 
and tumble must be the man who 
would oppose him. Under the creed 
of the country, he was commonly met 
at his own terms, and as commonly 
he was victorious. Once upon a time 
it occurred to one of his former vic- 
tims, a former suitor, also, for the 
hand of Minnie Adams, James Bab- 
cock by name, that science might sup- 
ply to a man that in which nature had 
failed to endow him. He reasoned out 
that, though the cranium of William 
Harrison might be impervious to the 
human fist in so far as such fist was 
possessed by himself, James Babcock, 
this same cranium might none the less 
be susceptible to the impact of a well- 
aimed brickbat. Accordingly, he 
stepped up behind William Harrison 
one fall day at the county fair and 
tried the effect of his theory in regard 
to the brickbat and the skull. Mr. 
Harrison, smitten to the earth for the 
first time in his career, fell heavily for- 
ward, and for some moments remained 
quite unconscious. His tearful wife, 
“Min,” appeared upon the scene, led 
him to the nearest pump, and for some 
time bathed his wounds. The ex- 
pression of the champion’s counten- 
ance was one of mingled surprise, 
rage and determination. He remarked 
to his wife that he would whale the 
life out of Jim Babcock the next time 
he met him. He did so. 

The jury, in passing upon the case, 
discovered that James Babcock met 
his death at the hands of William Har- 
rison, the specific cause of death be- 
ing that the said Babcock had his 
ribs and breast-bone fractured, ap- 
parently by the knees of his antago- 
nist, who had thrown him to the earth 
and then violently dropped upon him. 
With the finding of the jury Mr. Harri- 
son did not pause to concern himself. 
A fast horse was missing from his liv- 
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ery stable an hour later. “Bill” Har- 
rison, as he now became commonly 
called after his departure, was seen no 
more within the confines of the village 
of Raeburn, or Weymouth County, or 
the State of Indiana. His tearful wife 
joined her unknown mother in the 
mysterious quarters at the back of the 
livery stable. Neither the one nor the 
other ever heard again of William 
Harrison. The latter fled fast and far 
from that which he had left behind. 


Il. 


The town of Arroyo City, situated 
high up in the mountains of the far-off 
Southwest, was in size and general ar- 
rangement not dissimilar to the village 
of Raeburn, in the State of Indiana. 
Each straggled and wandered away 
aimlessly from the long and ill-kept 
main street, but in the case of Arroyo 
City the houses lost themselves upon 
tree-covered hillsides, rather than in 
the flat green fields of a farming re- 
gion. In the matter of tin cans, there 
were a thousand in the gullies of Ar- 
royo City to one that Raeburn could 
boast. Of livery stables, the number 
was the same, and of hotels as much 
might be said, there being in each case 
one leading hotel. 

The population of Arroyo City 
turned out to meet the tri-weekly 
stage as much as did the population of 
Raeburn to meet the daily railroad 
train. The men who awaited the com- 
ing of the stage coach were bearded, 
slouchily dressed and careless in man- 
ner, yet of perhaps a better average 
type than the common depot crowd. 
They talked calmly and carelessly 
among themselves about this, that or 
the other thing as the stage coach 
rolled up to the platform of the Lone 
Star Hotel with its customary flour- 
ish. Yet they ceased talking and per- 
force turned to stare as, upon a cer- 
tain morning, there stepped down 


from the stage the gigantic figure of 
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a man clad in a long black coat, a 
dark black hat and a protruding shirt 
front, with trousers stuffed into his 
capacious bootlegs. The face of this 
man was burnt red by his journey over 
the alkali flats. His hair was a sun- 
burnt brown, his light moustache 
straggling and irregular. His eye, 
half red and half hazel, what with 
heredity and much fine dust, gazed 
about him in discontent as he first set 
foot upon the soil of the little mining 
camp. Accustomed to lord it over his 
fellow-citizens,-as was plainly shown 
by his demeanor, the new-comer did 
not pay much attention to the crowd 
which gathered near the stage. He 
strode into the hotel office, slammed 
his hat upon a hook, dug his hands 
deep into the much-used wash basin, 
and soon thereafter declared to the 
landlord that he was ready to eat. He 
left upon the hotel register the in- 
scription, “Mr. William Williamson.” 
To any citizen of Raeburn the dis- 
guise would have been but too obvi- 
ous. No counterfeit name could have 
availed to conceal the personality of 
the former Indiana bad man. 

“Bill” Williamson, as he was chris- 
tened in five minutes after his arrival 
in Arroyo City, fell upon his first meal 
there with a vigor of appetite born of 
long stage travel. Yet he found the 
meal not altogether pleasing, and 
minus some adjuncts to which he had 
apparently been personally accus- 
tomed earlier in his life. A heavy 
scowl sat unon his face as he strode 
up to the landlord after his dinner, and 
complained in tones loud enough to be 
heard through the open window, that 
the beef was too tough for any white 
man to eat, and that the bread was not 
good enough for a dog, and that there 
was no butter or milk on the table. 

“IT reckon the grub was good 
enough for you, anyhow,” said Peter- 
son, the landlord of the hotel, appar- 
ently willing to argue the matter. Yet 
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there was no argument of conse- 
quence. A few angry words passed, 
and Mr. William Williamson, the lust 
of combat showing in his eye, picked 
up the landlord and threw him over 
his own counter, where he lay wedged 
in between the desk and the chair, his 
feet in close juxtaposition to his coun- 
tenance. Mr. Williamson seemed to 
find nothing disturbing in this little 
matter, but walked on out of doors, 
hands in pocket and his gaze seeking 
for any one who should say him nay. 

The story of the incident at the 
Lone Star Hotel spread rapidly 
through the town. Whiteman, the 
Jew, told it to Jackson, the ranchman, 
and Jackson repeated it to one of his 
cow-punchers who had come into 
town with him, and the latter told it 
to the barber, and the barber told it 
to everybody else. “I reckon we sure 
have got a new bad man in town,” said 
the barber, “and he is real bad, too. 
Fight? He'll fight as quick as he'd 
eat, and he’s so d—d _ industrious 
about fighting that he don’t never think 
to pull his gun. Why, he just grabs 
hold of Peterson like he was a baby 
and throws him over the desk same as 
he would a bag of potatoes.” 

He did make trouble. Inside of his 
first week in Arroyo City he had 
whipped three men, one of them 
drunk, two of them sober and at their 
best. His method of warfare was so 
peculiar that the public seemed dazed 
and mystified. Never yet had the 
stranger been known to go after his 
gun in the accepted fashion of the 
Southwest. Arroyo City reasoned 
that if he could fight thus without re- 
sorting to a gun, he would be strictly 
dangerous when he took to firearms. 

The new bad man at Arroyo City 
came to be accepted as one of the cit- 
izens of the town. Naturally, and like 
everybody else, he soon acquired what 
he called a “property” on Baxter 
Mountain, the same “property” con- 


sisting mainly of an oblong hole 
blasted into the rock of the mountain 
side to a depth somewhat beyond six 
feet. Each man of Arroyo City was 
very jealous of his “property,” and 
each was continually on the lookout 
for some infringement which might 
rob him, in posse, of a certain portion 
of that wealth which he was certain 
the solid earth contained for him. In 
fact, the shaft of Bill Williamson, lo- 
cated high up on Baxter’s, had little 
enough to do with the McDonald loca- 
tion; but Mr. Williamson claimed 
everthing in sight of his shaft, and fell 
into a passion at the thought that any- 
one else might dare to cross his claim. 
None the less, the owners of the Mc- 
Donald claim announced their deter- 
mination of following their lode, 
run where it might. They traced 
it square across the alleged claim 
of Mr. Williamson, and prepared to 
follow out what appeared to be one 
of the few really valuable mineral 
streaks of the district. Hence, 
one morning, as Mr. Williamson 
sat at the mouth of his shaft, breath- 
ing forth fumes of defiance and 
contumely upon all the rest of mining 
mankind, he saw far down the moun- 
tain side a little party approaching, 
composed of McDonald, the red- 
headed county surveyor, a gentleman 
from New Jersey, and a little lawyer, 
all of whom, as later appeared,-avere 
concerned with the legal posting of 
the McDonald claim. To them ap- 
proached the new bad man of Arroyo 
City, striding down the mountain in 
great leaps, and uttering loud-voiced 
protest at this encroachment on his 
vested rights. Then and there oc- 
curred something new in the life of 
Mr. Williamson, alias Mr. Harrison. 
“Get off my claim, you Y” 
cried he to the party as he approached; 
and added to his qualified remarks 
certain others of similarly forcible na- 
ture. To his surprise the party did 
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not fly. Upon the contrary, the red- 
headed surveyor stopped biting at a 
pifion twig and looked at him calmly. 

‘“What’s the matter with you?” said 
the red-headed surveyor. 

“It’s none of your busi- 
ness what’s the matter with me,” said 
the bad man. “But I want to tell you, 
you don’t come fooling around on my 
property. Now you get out of here, 
and d—d quick, or I'll throw you out.” 

The gentleman from New Jersey 
visibly paled at this situation. The lit- 
tle lawyer pressed forward with a cer- 
tain cynical smile, showing the soul 
of one who joys in tumult. The face 
of the red-headed surveyor flamed 
suddenly into a dark and ominous red. 

“You great big lubber,”’ said he; 
“you'd better go on about your busi- 
ness, or you'll get into trouble here.” 

The bad man gasped in consterna- 
tion, his rage such that he could only 
stutter, incapable of definite speech. 
Something in the attitude of the other 
man served to give him pause. For 
the first time in his life he hesitated to 
lay violent hands upon a fellow-man. 
Instead he began to bluster, and also 
for the first time in all his life he made 
the threat of using arms. 

“You d—d thieving little cusses,” he 
cried, “if I had a gun here I'd kill the 
whole lot of you.” 

At this remark the little lawyer 
stepped up a shade closer to the red- 
headed surveyor. The fdce of the lat- 
ter toned down a little in color, and he 
became preternaturally calm. 

“Is that so, my friend?” said he to 
the bad man. “Well, now, I tell you 
what you can do. You just hoof it 
back to town as fast as the Lord'll let 
you. It’s getting towards evening 
now. At 6 o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing I'll be in the middle of the street, 
not far from Tomlinson’s drug store. 
You see that you come into the street 
somewhere near Whiteman’s. Get 
yourself fixed good and plenty, and 








when you see me, you turn loose, be- 
cause that’s sure what I’m goin’ to do. 
You can’t interfere with any client of 
mine, and you can’t monkey with me, 
and the quicker you find that out the 
better for everybody here.” 

Upon hearing this sublimely auda- 
cious speech, the new bad man of Ar- 
royo City felt himself unable to say 
whether he was most shocked or 
grieved. He sat down on a rock to 
think it over. The red-headed sur- 
veyor turned away about his work, and 
the three paid little more attention to 
the: figure which they ultimately left 
crouched down upon the hillside. 

It was probably the gentleman from 
New Jersey who gave away the news 
of this impending encounter, for cer- 
tainly McDonald himself was not 
guilty of anything so crude, and the 
little lawyer felt himself bound by the 
seal of professional reticence. Yet the 
talk spread slowly, then more rapidly, 
during the evening, until at length it 
became a matter of general conversa- 
tion at the Lone Star. There was a 
consensus of opinion that Arroyo City 
had considerable need for McDonald, 
the surveyor, since he was the only re- 
liable surveyor in Arroyo County; 
whereas, it seemed to have no great 
demand for Williamson. Unknown 
to McDonald, a little party of citizens 
was quietly formed, who decided 
that they would alsu be present upon 
the street early next morning. 

Williamson, in spite of his known 
character, had picked up a friend or 
so, as seems possible for any sort of 
man to do. Following the custom of 
the time, he shared a little cabin with 
a quasi-partner, a quiet person by the 
name of “Doc,” a tall, slender and 
dark-eyed man, who owed his living 
to his facility at cards. Certain tran- 
sactions of Doc had made him unpop- 
ular in the community, and no one was 
unwilling to see him take to house 
with Williamson, who was also re- 
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ther need for mining claims, cross 
lodes or the like. 

“That feller McDonald has got 
sand,” said Doc, and unless you are 
mighty handy with a gun, he’s liable to 
get you. Besides, from what I hear, 
he’s apt to have some considerable 
help, if he needs any. Now, as to you, 
what sort of help have you got?” 

To this there seemed no fitting ans- 
wer. The big bad man underwent a 
revolutionary alteration at that mo- 
ment. Pale as a sheet, convulsed with 
an actual chill, he threw himself down 
upon the bunk and cowered there, the 
very picture of abject terror. Doc 
looked down at him with an amused 
contempt in his eyes. 

“Well, I'll be d—d!” said he. “You're 
some different from what I allowed. 
Now, I can’t tell what’s the matter 
with you. You surely ain't afraid, are 
you?” His answer was only a groan. 

“Now, personally,” said Doc, 
‘you've smashed up plenty of folks in 
your time. I don’t see why you didn’t 
eat up this little outfit that’s going 
against you. Like enough you ain't 
used to any kind of a gun play. In 
some ways a gun is more dangerous 
than a fist, especially if the fist is on a 
littler man than yourself. It’s a sin- 
gular thing, but I’ve always noticed 
that a little man can shoot as hard, or 
almost as hard, with the same gun as 
a big man; even as big a man as you 
are, Bill.” ' 

Williamson turned his face toward 
the wall. : 

“What worries me,” went on Doc 
in even tones, “is the great and philo- 
sophical question of why you ought to 
mind. Now, certainly, if you don't 
go out on the street in the morning 
and do some shooting, you might as 
well leave this community. Certainly, 
also, you will probably leave this com- 
munity if you do go out there. Then, 
if these questions may be considered 
settled that way, what you got left to 


fret about? We all got to go some- 
time, and it seems to me that any fel- 
ler who has come out to this country 
ought to have thought that whole 
thing out before he came. This ain't 
no place to study on the folly of hu- 
man life, nor the beauties of nature, 
nor your duties to your fellow man. 
This here place, if I may say it, is 
somewhat swift and decisive in its 
way, and mostly it don’t give a d—n. 
In short, Bill,’ went on Doc, “I must 
say to you, that if you come here de- 
liberate to go into the bad-man busi- 
ness, you struck about the worst place 
you ever did see.” 

From the bunk there came but little 
response. “I’m sick,” groaned Wil- 
liamson ; and, indeed, it is likely that he 
suffered from an actual ague. 

“Yes, you're sick; I know you're 
sick,” said Doc. “I never was sick 
just that way in all my life, but I allow 
I know just how you feel. Now, I'll 
tell you what I’m a goin’ to do, just to 
show you how you ought to act when 
you come to this country, and just to 
show you, too, that as a partner I’m 
a thoroughbred, and no quitter. 

“T'll tell you what you do in the 
morning. You wrap yourself up good 
and warm in your blanket, so you 
won't feel sick, and you sit at the win- 
dow and look down toward Tomlin- 
son’s drug store. You can’t quite get 
into my clothes; that’s why I ask you 
to wrap up in the blanket. Now you 
look out of the window good and hard, 
and always remember what you see. 
As for me, why, I’ve lived a heap thus 
far along, and I ain’t so very partic- 
ular. Not that I’ve any grudge against 
Mac, for, on the contrary, I think a 
lot of him; but just on general prin- 
ciples, I don’t like for a town to tell 
any one, or any two, of its leadin’ peo- 
ple that it ain’t got no more use for 
them. So you just look out of the 
window to-morrow morning.” 

On the following morning, not long 
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after sun up, there appeared in the 
center of the main street of Arroyo 
City, at a point not far from Tomlin- 
son’s drug store, the compact figure 
of McDonald, the red-headed county 
surveyor. Opposite to him, and close 
up to the wall of the nearest adobe, 
stood the little lawyer, whose soul de- 
lighted in strife. He held his hand 
carelessly in his coat pocket. The 
gentleman from New Jersey was no- 
where visible. Yet, singularly enough, 
here and there, close to the walls of 
the adobes which lined the street at 
that point, there might have been seen 
other citizens, standing carelessly, 
some with their waistcoats idly 
opened, some with their hands in their 
pockets, some whittling at a stick or 
twig, and all very much unconcerned. 
The red-headed surveyor also stood 
calmly, with his six-shooter resting 
lightly across his left wrist. 

“It’s a long range,” whispered a 
connoisseur, “and Mac’s going to try 
a two-handed shot to begin with.” 

The public interest increased very 
much during the few moments of inac- 
tion which followed this part of the 
little drama. Then, all at once, there 
stepped into the street from beyond 
the corner of the store of Whiteman, 
the Jew, the tall figure of a man clad 
in a long black coat, a broad black hat, 
with trousers thrust deep into his 
boots, with a protruding shirt front 
covering the anterior portion of his 
body, and with white cuffs turned 
deeply up about the coat sleeves. 

“That’s him!” That’s the feller!” 
spoke several suppressed voices. 

McDonald set his teeth, turned his 
left side, and rested his long pistol 
barrel across his left wrist. A man 
always of methodical and _ scientific 
habits, he did not intend to take very 
many chances. As for the figure at 
the other end of the street, it ad- 
vanced deliberately to the center of the 
road, and stood there calmly, the left 
hand behind the back and the whole 


body resting against a walking stick, 
which was implanted in the ground be- 
hind. Thus braced, the bad man 
turned the long barrel of his own gun 
swiftly down the street at the same 
instant that the pistol of the county 
surveyor leaped to its level. The re- 
ports were practically as one. A lit- 
tle murmur arose as the left arm of 
McDonald, shot through the elbow, 
dropped to his side. The bad man still 
stood erect, for McDonald had missed. 

The county surveyor did not give 
ground, but stood and fired again and 
again at the bad man, who still re- 
mained leaning against his cane. By- 
standers saw two puffs of dust arise 
from the tall figure, but still it did not 
drop, nor, to the surprise of all, did it 
seem to care further for*the transac- 
tions of the red-headed surveyor, busy 
as the latter was. To the surprise of 
all, a bullet cut into the dirt of the 
wall near where Hewitt, the clerk of 
the hotel, was standing. Yet another 
bullet flew close to the same line. The 
bad man was certainly shooting ex- 
ceeding close. There could no longer 
be doubt of his purpose. Into the 
minds of all there flashed this sudden 
thought, that this man was here to die, 
that he was amok, and that he intended 
to take company with him. There was 
but one fate for this tall figure in the 
black coat and the white shirt front, 
standing there in the middle of the 
road, the left hand still behind the 
back and resting on the cane. 

What happened is part of the his- 
tory of bloody little Arroyo City. In- 
stantly a dozen revolvers were turned 
up the street. The bad man fell for- 
ward ultimately, prone upon his face. 
They walked up and turned him over. 

“Well, may I be everlastingly 
d—d!” cried one expostulating voice ; 
“if he ain’t shrunk more than anything 
I ever did see in all my life!” 

“It’s Doc,” remarked another votce. 

Then they started to find the ex- 
bad man. They never found him. 
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man cried quarter—still, still the death flag flew.” 
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UNDER THE BLACK FLAG. 


By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 


RALDS of laggard morning, the mockers cheerily sang; 
Dawn broke red as we saddled, but never a trumpet rang; 
We straggled out of the oak wood, we swept the meadow-rail ; 
The turnpike heard us laughing, where stoutest hearts might quail. 
Something fluttered above us against the dawn-red sky, 
Fluttered, fluttered, whispered: “ Men, it is do—and die !” 
Light as the clouds of morning, black as the soul of sin, 
But none blenched as he saw it—it was ours to die, and win. 


UR only drum was the hoof-beats. Ho! ho! Their rataplan! 
*T was the merriest mad drumming ere thrilled the soul of man! 
The mockers timed the cadence as never a fife might shrill; 
We splashed through wimpling waters, we rode straight up the hill ; 
Horse and man, we were ready to the end of blood and breath; 
The gun-locks whined like wounded gnomes, the sabres snarled in 
sheath ; 
The dawn-red died to ashes—even the heavens grew pale, 
As we rode beneath Death’s color, to meet Death’s leaden hail. 


EADY men on the hill-side, as ready as we to die, 

Roared us a fiery welcome, as they saw the black flag fly; 

A thin and ragged legion, we rode at their massed array. 
O! the great red god of battles ne’er watched a bloodier fray! 
From crown to chin we cleft them, in mad electric rush ; 
Again I feel the sabre slash, I smell the new blood gush; 
Again I hear the death-cries, the bullet’s fretful whine. 
The drum-beats falling silent, as we cleft the burly line. 
Never a man cried quarter—still, still the death-flag flew, 
Its staff as red as the reddest blood, and dripping bloody dew. 
We had sworn it should not falter while one had strength to stand; 
We closed around and snatched it from dying hand to hand. 
Five of the ragged legion brought off the flag—alive. 
Bat they cleared the hill—old, gray, and bent, I alone am left of five. 
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“TO HER!” 


By MARY TRACY EARLE. 


LBRIDGE sat in one of 
the deep, leather-covered 
arm chairs of his club, 
reading. Friends came 
by and asked him to join 

them, but he shook his head to each. 

“I’m waiting for a couple of old cro- 
nies of mine,” he said again and again. 
“We have an appointment to meet 
every year at this date, and we've kept 
it now for ten years.” 

At last one of the cronies came. He 
was a short, bald man, whose bearing 
had the ear-marks of professional in- 
gratiation, as if he were some sort of 
an agent. Elbridge was of a very dif- 
ferent type,—tall, broad-shouldered, 
evidently a prosperous business man, 
with hair turning a trifle gray, face 
growing a trifle heavy, yet with the 
steadfast blue eyes of a child. Once a 
friend, always a friend, with Elbridge, 
though he might not have time to 
show it. ° 

“Hello, Boyd!” he called. 

“Am I late?” Boyd asked, glancing 
around him like a bird. “Where's Lis- 
com?” 

“Hasn't shown up yet,” Elbridge 
answered. “We'll wait here for him. 
How’s the world with you, old man?” 

“Perfect. Business increasing like 
a prairie fire. This is a fine year.” 

They “seated themselves and went 
on with the exchange of common- 
places with which people, waiting, pass 
the time. After a quarter of an hour, 
Boyd looked at his watch. 

“Liscom never was late before,” he 
said. “I hope he’ll come soon. I prom- 
ised to ldok in at my brother’s later 
this evening. The children have some- 
thing going on, and I thought you and 
Liscom wouldn’t miss me.” 


“That’s not fair,” Elbridge declared, 
seriously. “We don’t want to drift out 
of the old ways. You know the agree- 
ment was to make no other engage- 
ment for this evening.” 

“As long as we were bachelors,” 
Boyd amended. 

“Well, you’re not married?” 

“No.” 

They laughed with that queer air of 
consciousness which unmarried men 
have when they speak of marriage,— 
as if it were a joke which some one 
wished to play on them, but for which 
they were too acute. Then, after a 
silence, Elbridge asked: 

“Have you seen Liscom lately ?” 

“Yes, a week or two ago; he came 
into my office,—why, let me see—’ 
Boyd paused and computed. “That’s 
queer; it seems like only a few days, 
but it must have been in October.” 

“T don’t believe I’ve seen him as 
lately as that,” Elbridge said. He also 
began searching through his mem- 
ories. “Well, it’s a comment on how 
much friends see of each other in the 
city,” he concluded, finally. “I’m 
blessed if I can distinctly remember 
seeing Liscom since we met here a 
year ago.” His clear eyes grew 
troubled with the thought that a 
friendship which he had treasured for 
so long should have so little practical 
value. 

“Really, I think you must have seen 
him and forgotten,” Boyd urged in his 
smooth way. “He always drops in 
about once in so often.” 

“He hasn't this year,” Elbridge in- 
sisted. Both men looked sober. A 





sense of remissness was stealing on 
them. 
Boyd looked at his watch again. 
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“What can be keeping him?” he won- 
dered, nervously. 


“What's the use of asking when: 


we've lost track of his doings so com- 
pletely? Was he looking well in Oc- 
tober ?” 

“Oh, yes, looking fine. At least, I 
don’t remember anything about his 
looks. He's been cadaverous these 
ten years.” 

Time passed again in perfunctory 
talk. Then Elbridge rose. “I’m 
afraid Liscom’s sick,” he said. “If 
he were well, he would either have 
come or-have gotten word to us by 
this time. I think I'll step ona car and 
ride up to his address. You might go 
round to your brother's and come back 
after an hour. I'll leave a message here, 
in case he comes while we're gone.” 

“T'll send word to the children and 
go with you,” Boyd said. 

The night air met them sharply on 
the street. They shivered as they 
walked the short block to the car line, 
and their minds were heavy with an 
indefinite sense of estrangement from 
their old friend. The car was crowded 
and uncomfortable. They hung to 
straps, and were jostled. At last, after 
two transfers, they found themselves 
seated and together. 

“It would have been easier to keep 
track of him if he hadn't lived in such 
an out of the way place,’ Elbridge 
said. 

“He likes out-of-the-way places,” 
Boyd answered. “He's queer, any- 
way. Who else would keep this an- 
niversary of the night he didn’t get 
married? And who else would have 
stopped the ceremony to refuse to 
agree to the exact words of the prom- 
ise? And yet he drinks her health 
every year, just the same.” 

“It’s poetical,” Elbridge murmured. 

“Fudge!” said Boyd. “it’s love.” 

“Love? When he refused to prom- 
ise to love her ‘until death do us 
part?’”’ Elbridge protested. “What 
do you suppose possessed him?” 


“Nothing but hyper-conscientious- 
ness,’ Boyd declared, as if they had 
not talked it ali out dozens of times 
before. “I can remember just the way 
it happened, can’t you? What a hush 
there was when that question struck 
him, and he didn’t give the response ; 
and then his voice—But I can't 
promise to love her all my life. I can 
promise to honor and cherish her, but 
love is beyond our control; no one can 
honestly promise it for the future. I 
can only say I love her now.’ ” 

“What I'd like to forget is her face,” 
Elbridge said, “and how she stood out 
for the full promise or none at all. I 
was drenched with sweat when it all 
broke up and we came away.” 

“And yet it was she who married, 
he who has never changed.” 

“Yes,” Elbridge admitted, “and I’ve 
heard she had a hard time before her 
husband died: He was about as un- 
true to her as a man could be. She'd 
have done better to have taken Lis- 
com on his own terms. Did you ever 
notice the tone of his voice when he 
gives his toast—To Her?’ ” 

“It’s all one of ‘Life's little ironies,’ 
Boyd quoted glibly. 

The car jolted on, passing far, dim 
streets. At last the two men left it. 
Liscom’s neighborhood was forlorner 
than they remembered it. They were 
certain of the number of his house, 
but his name was above none of the 
bells in the entrance hall, so they rang 
up the janitor. 

“Must have moved away before | 
came,” the janitor declared. “I've 
been here six months, and there's 
been no such party here.” 

They turned away, baffled and de- 
pressed. “That’s all we can do to- 
night,” Elbridge said, conclusively. 
“To-morrow I'll begin a systematic 
search. But I don’t know where ['ll 
find a clue. He had cut away from all 
his friends, except us, long ago, and 
there hasn’t been time for his address 
in the directory to change. I came 
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across it the other day, and felt as if it 
was telling me to go and see him.” 

They took a return car and went 
back to the club, on the chance of find- 
ing a word from him. “I’m confident 
that he’s sick and poorer than ever, 
and has crawled off into some hole to 
die out of sight,” Elbridge went on, 
as they walked up the steps. “And to 
think that two fellows who call them- 
selves his friends have let him come to 
this!” 

As they stepped into the warm, 
luxurious building, its very comfort 
and the invitation of its pleasant 
rooms seemed to accuse them. A 
servant handed Elbridge a telegrain. 
He tore it open and gave an exclama- 
tion between relief and commiseration. 

“At least he’s alive,” he said, pass- 
ing the message to Boyd. 

“Am too ill to join you,” it read. 
“Come to me.” 

They went out again, exchanging 
surmises. He was sick, but his ad- 
dress did not suggest poverty. Their 
second excursion was the shorter of 
the two, and brought them into an at- 
tractive quarter of the city. A white- 
capped maid answered their summons 
and took them to Liscom. He was 
lying in bed, thinner and frailer than 
ever, but with brighter eyes. He 
grasped a hand of each. 

“T've been sick so long I'd lost count 
of the days,” he said in a weak, eager 
voice. “When I remembered, I was 
afraid you'd have given me up and 
gone home. But I knew you'd come 
ii you got my message.” He clasped 
their hands tighter. “You've stood by 
me, boys,” he went on, tremulously, 
“but your job’s done now. I wanted 
to tell you good-bye on this night that 
you've been helping me to bear for 
so long. I wanted to tell you good-bye 
and to have you wish me joy.” 

He looked from one to the other, 
and his thin face flushed as he met 
their gaze. They were too bewildered 
for words, but their eyes questioned 


him, scarcely daring to interpret his 
words. 

“It's true, boys,” he told them, 
huskily. “It’s good-bye, for I'm going 
away next week, but—but that’s not 
all. I fell sick and was in hospital. 
She found me. She’s been taking care 
of me. This is her house, and—we’re 
married.” 

Boyd was the first to speak out of 
their great surprise. “You're mar- 
ried—to her?” he asked, vaguely. 

“Yes, to her,” Liscom said. 

“But did you promise?” asked EI- 
bridge. 

“Boys,” Liscom said, “I don’t know 
why you've stood by such a hesitating, 
cowardly fool as I’ve been all my life. 
I don’t know that I'd have made that 
promise yet, if death hadn't been so 
near. It was just a few days,the doctors 
said, and I couldn't hold out against 
the need to have her by me. I wanted 
to have hold of her hand at the end. 
And instead, she cured me, and she’s 
teaching me how to live. Talk of ‘till 
death do us part’—I’d promise now 
for eternity.” 

They were all silent a little while, 
thinking of the strangely twisted 
strand which we call life. At last 
30yd spoke again. “And she’s taking 
you away?” he asked. 

“Just till I get strong,” Liscom said. 
“When we get back we're going to see 
more of you than I’ve been seeing 
lately, but this will be the last of the 
anniversary evenings.” He pointed 
to a tray on a table near by. “Won't 
you bring the glasses, Boyd?” 

Boyd brought and filled them. 

Liscom held his in a shaking hand. 
His eyes shone dark and bright, dar- 
ing at last to face the veiled future. 
“Boys,” he began, “I thought I loved 
her ten years ago, when I refused that 
promise. But I have learned some- 
thing. Love is not afraid.” He lifted 
his glass to meet theirs. 

“To her!” he said. 
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The Quarantine officer on board 


HE most glorious war of the 
war-like century just be- 
hind us, and the one that 
promises to bring the great- 
est renown upon the cycle 

upon which we are entering, is the 
never-ceasing war against disease and 
pestilence. Its record is one of heroic 
effort, of glorious self-sacrifice, of end- 
less toil and research and of triumphs 
won against terrific odds. 


Best of all, it is the record of 
continuous advance, of marvelous 
progress on the part of the de- 
votees of medical science. One after 
another the most feared divisions 
among the hosts of pestilential germs 
have been put to flight or extermin- 
ated. The plague has been driven 
back to its jungles, the cholera has 
been stamped out in all those portions 
of the world where sanitary science is 
known and practiced; the smallpox 
has been robbed of its terrors. These 
victories have not been gained with- 
out losses, and many a_ physician 
whose name and work is remembered 
only by the medical fraternity, de- 
serves the Victoria Cross for heroic 
devotion displayed upon this silent 
field of battle. 

Of all the victories that medical 
skill has scored over infectious and 
contagious diseases, perhaps the one 
that should appeal to us most strongly 
is that by which yellow fever has been 
reduced from the position of the coun- 
try’s worst pestilence to one. of, the 
least important agents in swelling the 
annual death roll. The disease has 
been a peculiarly severe affliction to 
this country for the reason that its 
chief habitat has been the West Indies 
and the Central American countries 
with which our trade relations have 
been close and continuous, and because 
it found in the southern states condi- 
tions favorable to its incubation and 
spread. Year after year it has been 
brought to our gates, and formerly, 
year by year, it forced an entrance, 
spread like wildfire and numbered its 
victims by thousands. It seemed de- 
termined to extend its sway over the 
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Cultures of yellow fever germs at various stages of their growth and grafted upon 
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various substances. 


southern half of the United States, 
and it is undoubtedly true that the 
tropical climate of the southern states 
and the constant travel and communi- 
cation between them would have made 
them the domain in chief of this terror 
except for the stern offensive warfare 
continually waged against it. 

It needs not a man of middle 
age to remember the time when the 
very mention of yellow fever struck 
terror to the hearts of all who heard 
it; when the pestilential effect of the 
disease was vastly increased by the 





Helping a patient ashore. 


fear which overwhelmed its victims; 
when the rumor that it had gained a 
foothold in a town sent a _ panic- 
stricken crowd flying before it to be 
turned back from the doors of every 
neighboring community by the weap- 
ons of armed guards ; when vessels dis- 
playing its dread ensign were driven 
away from alarmed ports at the can- 
non’s mouth. The method was brutal, 
but it testifies the dread homage 
which the scourge received from 
those wha knew how terrible its 
ravages could be. ‘These extreme 
measures were justi- 
fied to a degree by 
the death - dealing 
work of the fever 
when it did gain a 
foothold in the land. 
It was only in 1878 
that the infection 
swept over the South, 
fastening its grip 
on every southern 
city, paralyzing in- 
dustry and  com- 
merce, strikingdown 
its victims by thou- 
sands—among 
them hundreds of 
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zealous and over-worked physicians 
and nurses—and inflicting upon the 
southland the severest destruction and 
loss that it has suffered since the Civil 
War. To-day the finding of a case of 
yellow fever in a southern city arouses 
comment and prompt precautionary 
measures, it is true, but it excites no 
particular apprehension. With the 
system for quickly and thoroughly 
dealing with it in effect in most of the 
states it should cause no alarm at all. 

For the past three years yellow fever 
has made persistent efforts to regain 
a foothold in the United States, and 
the conditions have been so favorable 
that it undoubtedly would have done 
so had our sanitary system remained 
where it was, say in 187 In the year 
1897 a few cases appeared, brought in 
as investigation seemed to prove, by 
Cuban revolutionists who had smug- 
gled themselves into the country. <A 
year later the events of the Spanish- 
American War and the constant inter- 
change of communication be- 
tween the United States and 
Cuba, where the disease was pre- 
valent would have made an out- 
break of yellow fever certain ex- 
cept for the exercise of the most 
careful precautions. As it was, 
the disease appeared but made 
no headway. 

During the past two seasons 
trade and travel relations with 
both the West Indies and the 
Central American republics have 
been more intimate than ever be- 
fore, and yellow fever has existed 
as it always does—in_ those 
countries. In 1899 the disease 
showed itself again, but the cases 
were very few in number and it 
did not spread. Last year it was, 
in practical effect, entirely absent, 
the assault having failed in four 
successive years to make even a 
breach in the walls which have 
been reared against the disease, 
it is safe to say that it will not 
succeed in the future, and that 
we shall never again have a seri- 
ous and widespread infection of 
yellow fever in this country. So 
far as threatening the public 





health is concerned, the disease is rel- 
egated to the same class with the twin 
scourges, smallpox and cholera. It is 
perhaps more 
thoroughly un- 
der control than 
either of them. 

It is a sig- 
nificant fact in 
connection with 
the occasional 
appearance of 
cases of vellow 
fever within the 
past few years 
that they have 
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Feeling his 
pulse. 


caused very 
little concern 
to the people 
at large. 
Without 
knowing ex- 
actly how it 
has been 
done, people 
realize that 
medical 
science has 
got the upper 
hand of the 
disease ; that what the shot-gun quar- 
antine attempted crudely and barbar- 
ously, scientific quarantine has accom- 
plished humanely and effectively. It 
is one of the triumphs of the modern 
system that it not only saves the lives 
of thousands who would have fallen 
victim to it, but also that it relieves the 
fears of other thousands on whom the 
disease never would have laid hold. 
The sanitary system by which yellow 
fever is kept out of the country to-day 
is a guarantee of tranquility and a 


The Quarantine tug alongside. 


necessity of commerce as well as a 
conservator of the public health. 

The state which has been foremost 
in adopting measures for repressing 
and excluding yellow fever is the State 
that has suffered most from its rav- 
ages—Louisiana. In the old days of 
the ineffectual quarantine system, the 
State lost thousands of citizens 
througtr the disease, the trade of the 
great port of New Orleans was in- 
terrupted almost every year and the 
other states of the Union as regularly 
enforced a quarantine against Louisi- 
ana for their own protection. 

To protect the health 
of her citizens and to 
preserve her extensive 
commerce, a great por- 
tion of which passes to 
and from tropical ports, 
it became necessary for 
Louisiana to set up a 
thorough-going, and, if 
possible, a perfect sys- 
tem of quarantine, which 
should make it impos- 
sible for yellow fever to 
be brought in from other 
countries but which 
should not suspend trade. 
Fortunately she was able 
to call to her assistance 
in this undertaking, from 
the ranks of her own 
medical men, a number 
of the most prominent 
yellow fever  special- 
ists in the country. With 
their aid and by the 
liberal expenditure of 
money, the State is now 
in possession of what 
is undoubtedly the most complete 
mechanism for repelling the invasion 
of yellow fever to be found anywhere 
in the world. If the yellow fever 
ever again invades. the United 
States, it is practically certain that 
it must come by some other route 
than the main waterway of the 
Gulf States. Its old highway—the 
Mississippi—is securely closed against 
it. 

The main quarantine station of the 
Louisiana State Board of Health, and 
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the one that eventually bars the en- 
trance of infectious disease, is located 
about fifteen miles from the mouth of 
the river and ninety-five miles below 
the city of New Orleans. It occupies 
a reservation three miles in length on 
the western bank of the river. Behind 
it are the impassable Louisiana 
swamps. It is surrounded by 


water on every side, so that 
land communication is impos- 








The sulphur car pump- 
ing disinfecting fumes 
into the hold of a ves- 
sel hailing from South 
America. 


sible and disease cannot spread in 
that way. The nearest neighbors 
of the residents of Quarantine are 
the river pilots and the keeper of 
the light at the head of the Passes 
two miles below. There are no other 
inhabitants for a considerably greater 
distance, so that the spot is so com- 
pletely isolated and as well suited to 
its present purpose as could well be 
imagined. 

Down at VPort Eads, at the very 


mouth of the river, is a sub-station, 
with a medical officer in constant at- 
tendance. All vessels from infected 
ports or ports likely to be infected, are 
required to stop here and undergo an 


inspection. If a case of yellow fever 
or other infectious disease is found on 
board, the vessel is not allowed to go 





even to Ouaran- 
tine, but sent 
around to the Laz- 
aretto, a second 
branch of the Quarantine station, 
where the sick are taken off before the 
ship proceeds to the main station to 
enter upon her period of fumigation 
and detention. 
Lonely and isolated as is Quaran- 









1 is 


tine, the Lazaretto is far more com- 
pletely out of the world It is lo- 
cated on the southeastern of the three 
outlets of the Mississippi—the Pass, 
which is not used by commerce. The 


station includes a fully-equipped and 
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spotlessly clean ward 
for patients, quarters 
for physicians and 
nurses, and a separate 
little isolated building 
which is devoted to 
suspected cases. The 
Lazaretto stands 
among the tall reeds 
of the swamps suf- 
rounded by the seem- 
ingly endless stretches 
of water characteristic 
of this Mississippi 
delta region. The 
solitude is perfect— 
too perfect for those 
whose duties compel 
them to remain here = 
continuously. The 
place is a desert of 
waters. The broad 
surface of the stream 
before the bayou open- 
ing to the Gulf behind 
never Carriesa passing 
sail or steamer. No 
craft of any kind is al- 
lowed to approach the spot except un- 
der orders, and the only break in the 
monotony is caused by the occasional 
visits of the quarantine boat, or the ar- 
rival of an infected vessel—welcome to 
the physicians in charge as a relief 
from monotonous inactivity. No more 
inaccessible spot than this could be 
found within the limits of the whole 
country. Scarcely a sound of outside 
life breaks the solitude of the Lazaret- 
to, and the only evidence of human 
activity that reaches the lonely physi- 
cian there is the flashing of the light 
at the mouth of the river after night 
has fallen. To escape from the Lazar- 
etto, yellow fever germs would need 
the wings of the albatross. 

It would be a mistake to suppose 
that the contest between the practiced 
quarantine physicians and_ possible 
vellow fever infection begins when ves- 
sels enter the Mississippi. It dates 
back to the port from which she sailed. 
As the Federal law requires, in every 
port receiving ocean traffic, the 
master of each vessel must exhibit a 
bill of health from the U. S. Consul at 














e "The disinfecting building. 
“x On the roof is an 8,000- 

ie i gallon tank from which 
bi-chloride of lime is pump- 


the port from ed into vessels below. 


which he took 
his departure, and he must supplement 
this by a full report of any sickness 
that has occurred during the voyage. 

These are the ordinary regulations. 
In their fight against yellow fever, 
however, the Louisiana officials go a 
step beyond this. An important branch 
of the trade of New Orleans is the 
importation of fruits from points in 
Mexico, Ces tral America, South Am- 
erica and (ae West Indies. These 
fruit ports are also danger spots for 
yellow fever, for in the country sur- 
rounding them the disease is found in 
almost every month of the year. 

As an additional safeguard, there- 
fore, and to facilitate the transmission 
of this perishable freight, a medical in- 
spector representing the State is sta- 
tioned in each of the nine principal 
fruit ports. It is his duty to report 


regularly on the health and sanitary 
condition of the surrounding country 
to the State Board of Health of 
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Louisiana; to see that while the ves- 


sel is loading her crew do not go 
ashore or mingle with the load- 
ing crew; that the vessel stands 


away from shore at night and anchors 
in the harbor, and in fact that she is 
moved as completely as her necessary 
work will permit from the danger of 
infection. If passengers are to be 
conveyed by the vessel, they must re- 
main for a certain time before their 
departure under the observation of 
the inspector, and their clothing and 
baggage is disinfected and the latter is 
sealed up to be opened only by the 
inspector at Quarantine. The only 
person allowed ashore while the ves- 
sel is loading is the captain, and when 
he goes to make the necessary reports 
to the ship’s agents he must attire him- 
self in disinfected clothing. 

After observing these 


stringent 












regulations during her stay in the fruit 
port, and securing a proper certificate 
from the resident inspector, another 
inspector who is stationed aboard her 
<eeps up a watchful scrutiny during the 
voyage, regularly taking the tempera- 
tures of passengers and crew and 
watching particularly for fever symp- 
toms. 

We will suppose the vessel to arrive 
at the sub-station at the mouth of the 
Mississippi with all hands in good 
health. She is then boarded by the 
inspector at that point, who receives 
the reports of the captain and the 
medical officer on board and passes her 
on to the main station. If she has 
been out less than five days—the ac- 
cepted period of incubation for yellow 
fever—the passengers are removed to 
the detention houses—pleasant little 
cottages near the quarantine station— 
to remain until 
the five day pe- 
riod is com- 
pleted. The seal 
of the first in- 
spector upon 
their baggage is 
broken and all 
clothing as well 
as all bedding 
and other cloth- 
ing in the vessel, 
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is removed to the pier and thoroughly 
disinfected by the apparatus provided 
for that purpose. Every part of the 
vessel, except that occupied by her car- 
go of fruit, is thoroughly “smoked” 
with sulphur fumes and drenched with 
a bichloride solution, sprayed by means 
of a hose and nozzle. 

The vessel is then allowed to pro- 
ceedonher way to New Orleans, where 
a medical shipping inspector comes on 
board, examines her various health 
certificates and reports and _ takes 
charge of her during the unloading 
process, seeing to it that all rules and 
regulations are carefully observed. It 
will thus be seen that at every step of 
the vessel’s progress frem port to port, 
she is under the continual watch of a 


on board, she is sent at once to the 
Lazaretto, where the cases are re- 
moved. The vessels is then moved 
up to Quarantine, disinfected and 
kept under observation for five 
days. She then undergoes a second 
disinfection, and at the end of the five 
day period is allowed to continue her 
journey if no more cases develop. 

If the ship enters the river with a 
clean bill of health and no sickness on 
board she is allowed to proceed to 
Quarantine. There the quarantine 
officer and his assistant physician go 
aboard. The reports of the master and 
physician are received first. Then the 
¢rew is mustered; the roll is called, 
and as each man’s name is reached, he 
steps out of line and extends his arm 
to the physician, who feels 



















Passengers carrying off their baggage. 
medical officer and under the au- 
thority of the health / officials. 
Such constant vigilance is the 
price of freedom from disease. 
This is the routine for vessels 
engaged in the regular service be- 
tween New Orleans and the prin- 
cipal ports, the joint products” of 
which are fruit and yellow fever. 
The majority of the vessels enter- 
ing the Mississippi, however, are 
tramps of the miscellaneous class, 
representing all nationalities and 
coming from all sorts of healthy 
and unhealthy regions. As ex- 


his pulse, and if the slightest 
abnormality is detected indi- 
cative of fever the clinical 
thermometer is used at once 
to get the degree of fever. 
This system makes it abso- 
lutely impossible for a cap- 
tain to conceal any cases of 
disease, and also determines 
the condition of each man by 




















plained before, if such a vessel ar- 
rives with a case of yellow fever 


Identifying their belonging s. 
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Inspecting 
baggage. 
personal in- 

spection. 

If no sus- 
picious or 
unfavorable 
s ym ptoms 
are detect- 
ed, the ves- 
sel is then 
ordered 
alongside 
the quaran- 
tine wharf 
and the disinfecting apparatus is set 
at work to destroy any germs that may 
be lurking in any corner or crevice of 
the vessel. 

The elaborate disinfecting apparatus 
is admirably suited to the purpose for 
which it was designed, and is con- 
structed on such an extensive scale that 
thelargest steamers can be put through 
the process of disinfection in a very 
brief time—the detention in the case 
of a perfectly healthy vessel amounting 
ordinarily to not more than three 
hours. 

When the vessel has tied up to the 
wharf the first step is the removal of 
the bedding, clothing and cushions and 
other cloth fabrics to the quarantine 
shed. Here they are hung on a frame- 


work consisting of a series of racks 





suspended from a long car running on 
a track and so arranged that when the 
racks are filled the whole thing may 
be run inside one of the three great 
disinfecting cylinders with which the 


station is equipped. 
rhese cylinders are enormous steel 


boilers, fifty feet in length by eight 
feet in diameter and fitted inside with 
continuous coils of steam pipe. The 





Bedding ready for steaming process. 


cylinders are covered with asbestos and 
swathed in felt, and when the cylinder 
caps are on they are air-tight. When 
the clothing has been placed inside and 
the cylinders closed dry heat is forceal 
through the pipes at a temperature of 
180 degrees, and this is followed by 
moist heat raised to a temperature of 
230 degrees. The pressure of from six 


to eight pounds put upon this steam 
heat is sufficient to force it through 
heavy mattresses or bundles of cloth- 


ing. 

After a period which varies from 
thirty minutes to an hour the cylinders 
are opened, the racks are run out and 


the rapid evaporation which follows, 
causes the clothing to dry almost im- 
mediately. The clothing is unharmed 
by this process and the moist heat is 
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a thorough germicidal agent. It is an 
interesting fact that if a freshly laun- 
dered linen shirt or collar is put into 
the cylinder it will emerge thoroughly 
moist and apparently in need of 
another starching. The evaporation 
is so rapid, however, that it is immedi- 
ately restored to its original condition. 
not even the gloss being removed. 

While this process is going on the 
vessel herself has been receiving the 
attention of a force of quarantine em- 
ployees. On top of the main building 
of the station is a great tank with a 
capacity of 8,000 gallons, which is kept 
filled with a disinfecting solution made 
by mixing muriatic acid and bichloride 
of mercury with water in the propor- 
tion of one to one thousand, or 
one to five hundred for infected ves- 
sels. From this tank wooden pipes 
lead down to the edge of the 
wharf and connect with lengths of 
hose which are carried over the side 
of the vessel. Decks, holds, quar- 
ters—all parts of the vessel are 
thoroughly sprayed with the solution— 
as much as 15,000 gallons sometimes 
being used on a large vessel which ap- 
pears greatly in need of disinfection. 

After this treatment the “sulphur 
car” is run alongside the ship and 
pipes are run over her side and into 
the hold which is carefully covered 
over. The car carries a boiler, fumi- 
gating pan and blower by means of 
which sulphur fumes are forced into 
the hold, which is carefully covered 
are then battened down and the fumes 
are allowed to remain inside for at least 
twenty-four hours, thus penetrating 
to every part of the vessel and thor- 
oughly disinfecting her cargo. Sul- 
phur pots are placed in the smaller 
compartments of the vessel, and when 
this thorough cleaning process is com- 
pleted she is released. There is no 
record of yellow fever developing on 
a vessel after she has passed through 
this ordeal. 

As may readily be imagined, the 
position of a quarantine officer is one 
of great responsibility, calling for the 
exercise of good judgment many times 


in the course of every twenty-four 
hours. The quarantine regulations 
must be fully enforced, but must be 
made as little burdensome as possible 
to the owners and masters of vessels. 
To deal with recalcitrant captains who 
attempt to conceal cases of sickness or 
portions of their wardrobe, to propi- 
tiate outraged passengers who protest 
that their liberties are invaded, and to 
deal fairly as well as firmly with the 
thousands of persons who pass 
through quarantine between April and 
November, when the most searching 
regulations are in force, require 
boundless resources of patience and 
tact. The officer at present in charge 
of the Mississippi Quarantine, Dr. 
John N. Thomas, has been eminently 
successful in this respect, and is recog- 
nized as having raised the service to 
a higher plane of efficiency than it ever 
before occupied. 

Fortunately the quarantine officer 
is strongly. backed by the law in the 
enforcement of the rules and regula- 
tions of the service. Concealment of 
sickness and falsification of health re- 
ports subjects a vessel to fine of $5,090, 
while the master himself may be pun- 
ished by a fine of $500 and a term of 
imprisonment. It is no light matter 
to juggle with the health of a great 
community or possibly of a nation. 

The knowledge of the careful in- 
spection which they must undergo and 
of the delay and expense incident to 
infection or even the suspicion of in- 
fection, has been of great benefit by 
inducing the owners and masters of 
vessels to carefully observe sanitary 
requirements and to avoid by every 
means in their power any exposure to 
yellow fever or other infectious dis- 
eases. Thus by their thorough and 
enlightened system of quarantine the 
Board of Health of Louisiana has done 
a great service not only to their own 
State, but for all the men who sail the 
seas in’ this part of the globe, and for 
all the people of the country. They 
have made yellow fever an archaic 
terror instead of a real and menacing 
one, 
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Be)HE strangest craft in the 

| world, just reconstructed 
out of all semblance of her 
former self, and thereby 
§ made more perplexing and 
wonderful than ever, is this-autumn 
to be subjected toa series of trials 
and experiments on the St. Law- 
rence River. This maritime curi- 
osity which its projectors are con- 
fident will ultimately revolutionize 
water traffic is a roller boat, the inven- 
tion of Frederick A. Knapp, a Cana- 
dian of amazingly original ideas. The 
plan of the Knapp boat aroused the 
attention of the entire scientific world 
when it was first proposed several years 
ago; then there was a lull in interest 
when the initial working model failed 
to fulfil all the predictions of some of 
its more extravagant champions, and 
finally speculation as to the out- 
come is more rife than ever, now that 
a full-fledged specimen of this new spe- 
cies of sea-rover is ready to be put 
through her paces. 

The story of roller boats dates al- 
most from the inception of the steam 
engine. The men who go down to the 
sea in ships have realized for centuries 
that the ordinary type of steamer which 
plows through the waves must 
necessarily use up an immense amount 
of energy in dragging after her a 








By WALDON FAWCETT. 


great mass of water, and so the dream 
of a ship that should roll over the tops 
of the waves almost without friction 
has long been almost as alluring as the 
ambition to construct a vessel that can 
dart rapidly about beneath the surface 
of the water. 

One of the first of the roller boats 
was constructed on the coast of Maine 
a great many years ago. Its inventor 
boldly put out to-sea in it one day 
when the waves were running fairly 
high. The venturesome individual 
was picked up by a coasting vessel 
some hours later, but his freak craft 
was never heard of afterward. Then 
the Frenchman, Bazin, essayed to solve 
the great problem, and constructed 
what was destined to become one ‘of 
the most famous of roller boats. It 
consisted primarily of a great rectan- 
gular platform supported by six huge 
wheels, somewhat on the order of a 
giant roller skate, save that the plat- 
form was constructed on the level of 
the axles, and was thus ten or fifteen 
feet above the surface of the water. 
The six upright hollow wheels were 
immersed to about one-third of their 
diameter, and were made to revolve 
rapidly, but they were not depended 
upon to propel the boat, the task of 
pushing the novel craft through the 
water devolving on a screw or pro- 
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peller of the ordinary kind. The six 
large wheels in reality served as buoys, 
rendered movable in order that they 
might enable the boat to roll over the 
water. On the big platform was an 
engine for operating the propeller, and 
a fifty horse-power engine for turning 
each pair of wheels. The Bazin boat 
managed to make a trip from France 
to England, but the inventor died while 
attempting to remedy serious defects 


son why success has not crowned the 
career of any of the roller boats con- 
structed in years gone by is simply be- 
cause they were invented by men who 
were clever mechanics or engineers, 
but who did not fully comprehend the 
scientific problems involved. Several 
of the novel craft could be propelled 
satisfactorily enough under certain 
conditions, but none of them were as 
efficient as the ordinary type of ship, 





Frederick 
in the design, the project was declared 
impracticable, and the vessel sold for 
junk a few years since. 

The Knapp boat is not only vastly 
more interesting than any of its pre- 
decessors, but the inventor maintains 
that it presents a principle much more 
feasible. F. A. Knapp, the young 
Canadian lawyer and student of en- 
gineering problems who devised this 
new “freak craft,” claims that the rea- 


A. Knapp. 


and could never make any consider- 
able speed. 

Canada’s contribution to the world’s 
collection of queer boats is a metal cyl- 
inder over one hundred feet in length 
and twenty-two feet in diameter. As 
it rests in the water it looks for all the 
world like the towering smokestack of 
a manufacturing plant toppled over on 
its side. The reconstruction which this 
oddity of the shipping world has un- 
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dergone during the 
past year or two 
has not affected its 
external appearance, 
but within its circu- 
lar body a new 
heart has been in- 
stalled, which dif- 
fuses new life blood 
in a radically new 
way. 

Shorn of techni- 
calities the substitu- 
tion simply amounts 
to this. Under the 
old plan there were, 
so to speak, two lo- 
comotives on circu- 
lar tracks, and they 
rolled the ship for- 
ward by climbing 
up inside just as a 
squirrel spins the 
wheel of his cage by mad attempts 
to ascend the bars of the circular pris- 
on. Now, the machinery is suspended 
in the center of the big tube. It will 
thus be seen that under the old plan 
gravity helped to do the work; now 
power alone must accomplish the task. 

The large cylinder, made up of air- 
tight compartments, -which comprises 
the boat, is open at either end, in or- 
der to give admission to the interior. 
Under the old plan the steel tracks 
were placed at either end of the ves- 
sel and extended entirely around the 
interior of the cylinder or shell, being 
securely bolted, of course, to-the inner 
face of the big tube. Upon the tracks 
at either end was a platform. mounted 
on wheels, somewhat on the order of a 
flat car, which kept rolling gently 
backward when the boat was in mo- 
tion, and was thus enabled to maintain 
a perfectly level position. Each plat- 
form carried a separate boiler and en- 
gine. When the engines started the 
platforms commenced to climb the in- 
side of the cylinder, and constantly 
continued the attempt with the result 
that the effort of gravity to bring the 
weight to the lowest possible level had 
the effect of rolling the cylinder for- 
ward. 

Mr. Knapp, the inventor of the boat, 





Marine engine on suspended platform 


was never in sympathy with the idea 
of securing locomotion by this method. 
He contended from the outset that 
speed could not be obtained from grav- 
ity as applied in his boat, but the en- 
gineers who were co-operating with 
the ingenious Canadian in the con- 
struction of the craft, were unanimous 
in thinking otherwise, and thus the 
vessel was originally constructed in ac- 
cordance with their theories. When 
the trials of the pioneer boat failed to 
show the favorable results expected 
Mr. Knapp made plans to provide a 
practical test of his theory that by sus- 
pending the power and applying it to a 
central shaft five times better results 
can be obtained. . 
The inventor has not as yet seen fit 
to take the public into his confidence 
as to his exact method of “suspending 
the power,” although this is under- 
stood to be accomplished on very 
much the same principle that the op- 
erating machinery is suspended from 
the rear axle of an automobile. The 
reader has only to fancy the two rear 
wheels of a motor vehicle, the e1 
cylinder to understand the appl 
The engine also varies onl 
respects from those used to turn the 
shafts in other vessels. Perhaps the 
strangest feature of the entire machin- 
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ery arrangement is found in the ap- 
pearance of a smokestack protruding 
from the end of the roller boat and 
turning upward like the crook in a 
stovepipe. At each end of the roller 
boat there is a small platform, and be- 
low each platform a rudder is affixed. 
On the outside of the monster shell 
there are sixteen. paddles or floats, 
which are designed to serve something 
of the same purpose as the paddles of 
a side-wheel steamer, and. also “to 
steady the vessel. The inner cylinder 
or shell designed for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers is kept in position 
by means of ballast. 

One of the principal points which 
has been advanced against the Knapp 
roller boat is that a vessel exposing so 
great a surface can never be propelled 
against a gale of wind. In rebuttal 
Mr. Knapp asserts that it is the waves 
and not the wind which retard the 
progress of the ordinary steamer, 
and points to the fact that water is 
825 times. heavier than air. He 
claims that his vessel works with 
nature instead of fighting her; that 
the blows of the waves 
continually knocking the 
legs from under the craft, 
so to speak, will actually be 
aids to speed, and that the 
wind can no more stop the 
onrolling boat than it can a 
railroad train. 


The reconstructed boat is not ex- 
pected to attain any phenomenal speed. 
A rapid rate of travel is not one of the 
qualifications attributed by the invent- 
or to the roller type of vessel, but he 
claims that this may only be secured in 
a large vessel such, for instance, as the 
one he has planned for transatlantic 
service, and which, if constructed, will 
be longer than the largest vessel at 
present in existence, and fully two 
hundred feet in diameter. The ex- 
perimental boat, during a test several 
yeafs ago, was driven at a speed of six 
miles an hour, with one-seventh of her 
diametér immersed. In its new form 
this vessel is expected to easily attain 
a speed-of eight or ten miles an hour. 

The inventor has every confidence in 
the ultimate triumph of his discovery. 
He is going ahead with the preparation 
of plans for roller boats of all kinds. A 
vessel planned for early construction is 
to be more than double the size of the 
experimental boat, and will be used for 
carrying grain on the St. Lawrence. 
Like the pioneer craft and all which are 
to be patterned after it, this new ves<c!l 









The roller boat—stern view. 
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Interior view showing tracks supporting the engine platform. enabling 
horizontal position. 


will consist of three cylinders, placed 
one within the other. The outer hol- 
low air-tight compartment gives buoy- 
ancy, the middle one contains the stor- 
age space for freight, and the inner 
one holds the swinging platform, which 
is always in a vertical position, and 
from which the cargo is to be loaded 
into the spherical body of the boat. 
Although this boat will transport as 
much freight as half a dozen railroad 
trains it will cost only $20,000; no 
more than two good-sized locomotives. 

Some shipping men concede that 
there is a future for the roller boat in 
river traffic, but very few will admit 
that it is a suitable style of craft for 
transatlantic service. Such a vessel 
would, they say, be buffeted about ter- 
ribly in a storm of wind and wave. One 
objection, which is an admitted fault 
common to all roller boats, is that 
water clings to the big cylinder as it 
revolves, and thus retards its progress. 

Mr. Knapp depends largely for the 
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success of his craft upon the increased 
propelling force which he hopes to gaiti 
as a result of his new method of apply- 
ing power. The engine framing being 
hung on the center and the power ap- 
plied above the center, all the power 
and weight available is utilized to force 
the shell around the center. The en- 
gine compartment is swung in the 
middle of the ship, free from’all dan- 
ger, and although it is swung on the 
same journals at each end which sup- 
port the cabins it is entirely independ- 
ent of these cabins, and can oscillate in 
any direction without affecting them. 
In the very bottom of the swinging en- 
gine compartment there is a tank for 
carrying fresh water to feed the water 
tube boilers. Above are the boilers, 
and still higher up the long stroke en- 
gines. Mr. Knapp has devised a re- 
markable plan for generating the elec- 
tricity for lighting the vessel by means 
of the friction of the outer shell of the 
boat when it is revolving. 
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Ai Delaware institution which 
deserves national attention. 
Tts justification is an inter- 
esting subject for unpreju- 











# By ALAN CUNINGHAM # | 





HE State of Delaware, 
which is the one common- 
wealth of the Union that has 
continuously, down to the 
present day, used the Whip- 
ping Post as a part of its corrective 
machinery, has achieved much no- 
toriety of a not very enviable kind 
from the periodical floggings. 
Whipping, during our early history, 
was generally practised in the colonies 
for reprobates and criminals, but for 
half a century or more it has been abol- 
ished in all of the States except Dela- 
ware, and is regarded by saciety to- 
day as an anachronism wholly out of 
keeping with the spirit of the twen- 
tieth century and the humanitarian sen- 
timent, which influences the character 
of our criminal laws, regulates the 
management of prisons and charitable 
institutions and pervades modern life. 
The whipping post has been an 
“arm of the law” in Delaware from the 
earliest times. The first mention of 
the use of the whipping post, which 
was for the year 1656, is found in the 
chronicles of Diedrick Knickerbocker, 
and from that time until 1717 the lash 
was administered at the will of the 





Governor, as there was no statutory 
provision. The first official record of 
a whipping is dated 1679, when Agnita 
Hendricks, a depraved woman, was 
given 27 lashes. While in modern 
times very few misdemeanants have 
risked a repetition of the punishment 
it is recorded that Agnita repeated 
her offense within a few months, re- 
ceived 31 lashes and was banished the 
State. During the past half-century 
it cannot be found that cognizance has 
been taken of a single similar offense 
for which Agnita Hendricks was 
dealt with so summarily; from which 
may be inferred how great has been 
the improvement in morals in modern 
times. 

The first criminal code which was 
passed by a general assembly com- 
posed of delegates from “the Counties 
of New Castle, Kent and Sussex, upon 
the Delaware and the province of 
Pennsylvania,” provided that the pun- 
ishment for lawbreakers should be the 
same as was then in force in England, 
where the whipping post, the pillory, 
the stocks and cropping were in use. 
In 1752, the twenty-fifth year of the 
reign of King George II., it was enact- 
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ed by “Hon. James Hamilton, with his 
majesty’s royal approbation, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and Commander in Chief 
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tives of the freemen oi said Coun- 
ties, in General Assembly met, and by 
the authority of the same’. that the 
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of the Counties of New Castle, Kent 
and Sussex, upon Delaware and prov- 
inces of Pennsylvania, by and with the 
advice and consent of the representa- 


following should be penalties for 
the larceny of goods and chattels 
above five shillings in valu 

For the first offense the thief had to 
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A winters day. Cold comfort for the offender. 


pay to the rightful owner double the 
value, if the goods were restored; if 
not restored, fourfold in value; should 
he whipped at the public whipping post 
of the county with any number of 
lashes not exceeding twenty-one on his 
bare back, well laid on, and should 
wear a Roman T as a badge of his 
crime, four inches in length and one 
inch in breadth, on the outer part of 
his left arm between the shoulder and 
elbow, of some distinct color, at all 
times when he should travel or appear 
rom his habitation, for six months, and 
should be imprisoned until he had paid 
restitution money and all the costs of 
the prosecution. 

For the second offense the lashes 
were increased to thirty-one, with an 
hour in the pillory added. The third 
offense was punishable with death 
without benefit of clergy. 

The present Chief Justice of Dela- 
ware has suggested that the letter “T” 
of “some distinct color” may have 
been also a “scarlet letter,” like the 
one around which Hawthorne has con- 
structed his wonderful romance that 


depicts with such depressing power 
the anguished writhings of the early, 
New England conscience. This stat- 
ute is the real basis and forerunner of 
the Delaware laws on the subject. 
Flogging, the Stocks, the Pillory and 
even more severe corporal punish- 
ments were common in this country 
and England during the eighteenth 
century, but have long since been rele- 
gated to the past, except in Delaware, 
with other practices of a crude civili- 
zation. 

As late as 1879, a negro convicted in 
Delaware of attacking a woman was 
compelled to stand in the pillory four 
hours with his ears nailed to it. At 
the expiration of this ordeal, his ears 
were cut off close to his _ head, 
(cropped), and he was then banished. 
The present law is not so severe; in 
fact, it cannot be said to be unduly 
severe at all except in so far as any 
kind of whipping and the ignominy 
which attaches to a public exhibition 
must seem to savor of cruelty in these 
days. The law providing for the whip- 
ping of women was repealed in 1852, 
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and men are now punished generally 
for crimes defined in the statutes as 
felonies, by from five to sixty lashes 
“well laid on” the bare back. The 
pillory is reserved for heinous crimes. 
Formerly the law imposed sixty lashes, 
in addition to imprisonment for life, 
upon persons convicted of murder in 
the second degree, but the lashes have 
been remitted. Attempted murder, by 
any other means than poison, is punish- 
able by an hour in the pillory, in addi- 





j 


tion to imprisonment; while if murder 
is attempted by poison it is-punishable 
both at the pillory and whipping post 
in addition to imprisonment for from 
one to six years and a heavy fine. In 
May last, a negro, who put poison in 
the food of a boarding house, was, 
after standing an hour in the pillory, 
whipped with sixty lashes, the maxi- 
mum. Culprits convicted of hav- 
ing set fire to any ship, vessel or build- 
ing, except a dwelling house, re- 


Hugging “Black Susan." 
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ceive twenty lashes, while arson or 
the firing of a dwelling is punishable 
by death. For setting fire to a court 
house or other place where public rec- 
ords are kept, the law provides sixty 
lashes. Burglary is punishable by not 
less than twenty or more than forty 
lashes ; highway robbery, by from ten 
to fifty lashes; horse stealing, five to 
twenty, in addition to an hour in the 
pillory. For receiving stolen goods, 
larceny and similar felonies, from five 
to twenty lashes are given. When a 
prisoner is lashed, he is disfranchised. 

The whipping methods are slightly 
different in New Castle, the Northern 
County, in which the City of Wilming- 
ton is located, from the modes prevail- 
ing in more primitive Kent and Sussex 
Counties. In New Castle the post and 
pillory are combined in an elaborate 
two-story structure, twenty feet high. 
A stout piece of timber planted in the 
jail yard sustains, ten feet from the 
ground, a platform which is a pillory, 
with room for two. Two arms project 
from the post at right angles, and each 
arm is split, permitting the upper half 
to be raised on a hinge. A small hole 
at each end and a large one in the mid- 
dle of the arm accommodate the pris- 
oner’s arms and head; and when the 
upper half of the device is lowered and 
locked the culprit is held in a vise. 
Beneath the platform, about four feet 
from the ground, there is on each side 
of the post a semi-circle or half-man- 
acle of iron. One end of each is raised; 
the prisoner slips his hands in and the 
iron clasps hold him fast. The posi- 
tion is such that the victim stoops 
slightly, offering a slanting surface -of 
bare skin to the retributive lash. This 
is the whipping post proper and as the 
prisoner, who is held close to the post 
and yet strives to keep his face away, 
seems to be hugging the timber, a man 
whipped is said, in popular: parlance, 
to “hug Black Susan.” 

In Kent and Sussex Counties, the 
post is any convenient log planted in 
the ground. In one county a massive 
old-fashioned pump, which no longer 
draws water, except tears from “trist- 
ful victims,” is equipped with side arms 
and used for post and pillory. The 


instrument of torture in New Castle 
County is a cat-o’-nine-tails, composed 
of a sturdy wooden stock twenty inches 
long and nine lashes or thongs of solid 
rounded leather, each about one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter and two 
feet long. In the two other counties a 
four-foot rawhide riding whip is used; 
and up to within a few vears the Sheri © 
of Sussex was wont to send his depu- 
ties into the woods for hickory 
switches or “gads” for the purpose. 

As the law calls for lashes, the nice 
question has been raised that the cul- 
prit receives from the “cat-o’nine- 
tails” nine times as many stripes as are 
“nominated in the bond,” though this 
has not yet been judicially deter- 
mined. The whippings are open to the 
public and the “off-scourings of crea- 
tion” and some others are usually pres- 
ent. Some sheriffs and deputies are 
naturally more energetic than others, 
but the most vigorous is not cruel. 
The aim seems generally to be to make 
the victim smart, but never to break 
the skin, and it would be extremely 
difficult to find an authentic case in the 
past generation where a culprit has re- 
ceived any permanent or even serious 
injury from the whippings. Perhaps 
the exposure to the blasts of winter, 
stripped to the waist, is the harshest 
part of the ordeal at the whipping post. 
Confinement in the pillory in one rigid 
position certainly partakes of cruelty, 
especially in midwinter; but the sting 
of Delaware's corporal punishments 
does not lie in the physical smart. The 
sufferer is a lost man. He can no 
longer vote; he is not a citizen but an 
outcast, the object of ridicule and scorn 
from the humblest and poorest. ' 

The usual argument used by the op- 
ponents of whipping is familiar. Com- 
ment on the whippings in Delaware 
jail yards is periodically elicited to the 
effect that the whipping post, like “the 
knout of Russia,” is an institution alto- 
gether out of place in this age and 
country, and that such harsh and 
cruel punishment degrades the cul- 
prit, renders him callous, confirms 
him in crime and has an _ evil 
influence upon the community. 


The assumption has usually been 
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An hour for reflection. 


that a conservative and hidebound 
State, left in an eddy outside of the 
main current of civilization, has simply 
held fast to a piece of antiquity be- 
cause of lack of the progressive spirit. 
Nothing seems further from the truth. 
Whether right or wrong, the various 
statutory enactments in Delaware on 
the whipping post have been guided 
by an intelligent, not to say scientific, 
effort to solve a difficult problem in 
penology. The Chief Justice of Del- 
aware, the Hon. Charles B. Lore, who 
is one of the most humane of men,—a 
Christian, a scholar and sound jurist, 
foremost in all humanitarian move- 
ments,—has ably discussed the sub- 
ject and is strongly in favor of the 
whipping post as a corrective and pre- 
ventative of crime. The great major- 
ity of the intelligent people of his State 
are in accord with him, and the last 
session of the Legislature, after care- 
ful consideration and full debate, 
extended the use of the whipping post 
to wife-beaters and raised the max- 
imum number of the lashes from 
forty to sixty in the case of heinous 
crimes, where premeditation, as in at- 
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tempted poisoning, enters into the 
case. Chief Justice Lore has pointed 
out that the peculiar position of Dela- 
ware, which is a tongue of land wedged 
between three States, near large cities 
and tapped by great trunk lines of rail- 
road, would make the state a dumping 
ground for criminals if there were not 
special deterrents to crime. This 
is a special or local reason, but the 
controlling reason, which is of general 
application, is, he says, based on “the 
test of experience thai the. whipping 
post is the most efficient deterrent of 
crime known to our laws. It is the 
most dreaded of all punishments, and 
in applications for mitigation of sen- 
tence the prayer almost invariably is 
for the remission of the whipping. 

‘**Experience teaches that the whipping post 
has kept criminals out of this State and has 
tended materially to keep persons living in 
the State from the commission of crime. 
Nothing acts upon the perceptions and motives 
of a brutalized man like whipping 

“T firmly believe in the reforming influences 
and power of love and gentle treatment, 
rather than of fear and harsh punishment ; but 
there are certain natures, some, it may be, ir- 
reclaimable, whose consciences and conduct 
can be best governed by ipplication of 
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the rod. To such the biblical doctrine, ‘Spare 
the rod and spoil the child,’ still applies. 
“The whipping post has provoked much 
hostile criticism. Much of it, however, is 
founded on sentimentality. As a matter of 


and his gang of bank burglars, includ- 
ing the well-known criminal, “Big 
Frank McCoy,” attempted to rob the 
National Bank of Delaware in Wil- 





























The arm of the law. 


tact, the punishment is never accompanied by 
much physical suffering; our sheriffs are or- 
dinarily humane men. The sting is in th: 
public disgrace and ignominy of the whipping, 
and in this lies its efficiency.” 


In 1873 the notorious “Jimmy Hope” 


mington. They were caught, convict- 
ed and sentenced to ten years impris- 
onment, to receive forty lashes, to 
stand one hour in the pillory, and to 
pay a fine of $5,000 each. They de- 
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clared with one voice that the term in 
jail did not trouble them, but the post 
and pillory filled them with such terror 
that they offered to pay $25,000 to 
have that part of the sentence remitted. 
That their offer of such a sum of 
money could have been carried out 
may be inferred from the generally 
credited statement that one of their 
number afterwards died in New York 
City worth $75,000. They broke jail 
afterwards, but they had stood in the 
pillory and been soundly whipped. 
There has never since been an attempt 
at bank burglary in Delaware. 

Countless instances may be cited as 
to the deterrent effect of the whipping 
post, and the general results may be 
discerned in the statement that Dela- 
ware has a smaller percentage of fel- 
onious crimes than any other State in 
the Union. Habitual criminals do not 
dread imprisonment as they do the 
lash. The notorious burglar, George 
A. Miner, of Connecticut, who was 
killed last year while rifling the cash 
drawer in the railroad station at Gales 
Ferry, had served twelve sentences in 
state prisons and the costs of prosecut- 
ing and maintaining him amounted to 
thousands of dollars. Such profession- 
als do not exist in Delaware. 

In Delaware the whipping post has 
proved efficacious and economic. 
Criminals are deterred from commit- 
ting offences, and when they do com- 
mit them, shorter terms of imprison- 
ment accompany whippings; the bur- 
den upon the community is lightened 
and the jails, which are public schools 
of crime, are kept reasonably clear of 
dangerous, hardened criminals. Much 
has been heard of “Jersey justice,” 
which is prompt and relentless, but the 
defenders of the whipping post main- 
tain that Delaware justice is even 
superior, as it not only swiftly punishes 
criminals, but more effectually prevents 
crime by “warning with a loud voice 
and ruling with a strong arm.” The 
efficiency of Delaware’s system may be 
shown from her court records, and 
the only question is whether the price 
paid for the result is too high. The 
barbarity of the old English and Amer- 


ican laws was shocking in the extreme. 
Blackstone gives a long list of 
minor crimes which in the eighteenth 
century were punishable by death, 
flogging or humiliation. Enligntened 
laws and prison reform and the power- 
ful on-sweep of humanitarian sentiment 
have abolished brutality and cruelty. 
Nobody would revert to the old system 
and yet the whipping post and pillory 
are parts of that system. On the other 
hand, the advocates of corporal pun- 
ishment contend that the “wave of 
humanitarian sentiment” has degener- 
ated into weak sentimentality. Not 
only has vindictiveness in punishment 
been abolished, but the extreme sensi- 
bilities of philanthropic well-meaning 
men and women have caused us to 
lose sight of the very objects of re- 
tributive justice. “Let me remember,” 
the great English Judge, Sir Matthew 
Hale, was wont to say, “when I find 
myself inclined to pity a criminal, that 
there is likewise a pity due to the coun- 
try.”, Th. advocates of the whipping 
post believe that penologists have for- 
gotten the community and have their 
objects centered wholly upon the de- 
sire to “cure” the criminal. Whip- 
ping for crime, it is urged, does not 
add to the culprit’s degradation. The 
degradation consists in the commis- 
sion of the crime and the very fact 
that the ordinary criminal regards 
the whipping as the chief degradation 
shows conclusively enough that some 
such ordeal is absolutely essential in 
order to bring the callous criminal,to 
a sense of the hideousness of crime. 


The world, however, does not take 
that view. The system, logically 
carried out, means a reversion to 
the ler talionis, an eye for an 


eye and a tooth for a tooth; the 
public exhibitions, at least, degrade the 
spectators, if they do not harm the 
criminal and dull that feeling of pity 
which is the great characteristic and 
perhaps one of the chief causes of 
modern civilization. Still, there is 
Delaware dealing effectively with crime 
while other communities fail, and the 
whipping post and pillory demand and 
deserve attention. 
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Being a story involving certain broad differences between 








MT the beginning of things 


Sar of thi 
KA i the state of journalism 


I in Kingston,—from the 
b ay 3 standpoint of comfort, if 

<a not from that of profit,— 
was highly satisfactory to the gen- 
tlemen who labored in its ranks. 
Two dailies there were, the Times and 
the Herald, and to both the advertisers 
of Jamaica extended a fairly liberal pat- 
ronage. The proprictor of the former 
was Mr. George Algernon Gorson, the 
eleventh son of a needy baronet, and, 
for a brief year, a lieutenant in a Brit- 
ish regiment of the line. The proprie- 
tor of the latter was Mr. Fitz James 
Fitz Hugh, a native of Ireland and a 
citizen of the world. 

Now Jamaica, since the discovery of 
the fact that the banana is a valuable 


‘fruit, has been divided, as to politics 


and population, between the Original 
English and the Interloping Ameri- 
cans. The English, being in charge of 
the government, look upon the Yan- 
kees as their subjects. The Yankees, 
having control of the banana planta- 
tions, and, in consequence, of three- 
fourths of the island’s lands and nine- 
tenths of its revenues, regard the Brit- 
ons as semi-barbarians—too torpid to 
be enterprising and too ignorant to 
make money. Thus it happens that 
there are two camps in politics, in so- 
ciety and in trade, and thus it hap- 
pened that of the two newspapers at 
the beginning of things, one was loy- 
ally British and the other was Ameri- 
can to the core. The Times, as may be 
supposed, was the government organ. 
As an ex-officer of Britain’s glorious 


army, Mr. Gorson was a believer in 
British customs and British traditions. 
By the same token the Herald was the 
organ of advanced Americanism. 
Hating the assertive English with a 
brotherly hatred, its proprietor be- 
stowed his regard upon the assertive 
Yankee, and bravely he battled for the 
latter’s rights and privileges. 

Despite this diagonal opposition, and 
despite, also, a marked personal en- 
mity, the proprietors of the Times and 
the Herald realized that, in some mat- 
ters, at least, an armed truce is more 
profitable than perpetual warfare. 
Britons they were, and, Briton-like, 
they lacked the overpowering news lust 
of the American newspaper man. Be- 
sides this, they lived in a town where 
manana is the motto of the multitude. 
In Kingston the sun is warmer than in 
New York, and it is more painful to 
hustle. Therefore, when the shades 
of evening fall and the cooling land 
breeze comes down from the moun- 
tains, the sun-dried Kingstonians long 
to array themselves in comfortable 
khaki and sip refreshing liquors in the 
gardens along the sea-wall. 

“Let us labor,” they say, “when the 
sun is up and it is too warm to enjoy 
idleness. When the dark comes, let us 
rest beneath the palms.” 

Thus it happened that the staffs of 
both the Timcs and the Herald lay 
down their pens and shears at an hour 
when the men who make American 
morning papers are fairly beginning 
work. At five o’clock in the afternoon 
the black foreman of the Times print- 
ing department appeared at the door 
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of the editorial room and made a polite 
but stentorian request that the men at 
the desks bring their writings to a hur- 
ried close. At half-past five the last 
batch of copy was cut into takes and 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 


distributed among the dark-skinned 
girl compositors. At seven o’clock the 
late page was made up, and at eleven 
the Times’ edition of four thousand 
paid-up had been run from the lumber- 
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ing press. And from that time until! 
five o'clock next morning, when the 


carly mail train pulled out for Port 


Antonio, and the score of carriers be- 


gan work in Kingston town, the Times 
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Many a time the two sat side by siae. 


lay dormant. The post-office telegraph 
office usually closed at dusk, and after 
that, except under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, no news from beyond the 
sea came over the wire. If there wasa 
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fire, or a murder, or an earthquake, or 
a massacre in Kingston, the subscrib- 
ers of the Times were willing to wait 
for the details until the morning of the 
second day. 

3y the terms of the unwritten agree- 
ment mentioned, the Herald staff, in 
like manner, ceased labor when the sun 
went down. If one paper had broken 
faith by waiting for late despatches, the 
other, in self-protection, would have 
been compelled to do likewise. But 
neither seemed inclined to do so, and 
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gram after 


in consequence the people of Jamaica 
came to look upon history as news. 

This was the state of affairs in island 
journalism when Mr. Harris Morgan 
took service with the Herald. Mr. 
Morgan was an American, and for five 
of his twenty-five years he had labored 
“on the street” for a New York yellow 
journal. How he came to surrender 
his commission and to journey to 
Jamaica is immaterial. Suffice it to 
say that he was made sub-editor of the 
Herald—which means everything but 
editor-in-chief—at a salary of fifty shil- 
lings a week. Two months after he be- 
gan his duties an accumulation of debts 
caused Mr. FitzJames FitzHugh, the 
proprietor, to depart inconspicuously 
in the steamer Giaour for Liverpool. 
Thereupon, by the unanimous consent 
of his late chief's creditors, he was 
made editor, manager and practical 
owner of the Herald. 

Though it jarred his journalistic sen- 
sibilities, Mr. Morgan was not blind to 
the advantages of the un- 
written agreement between 
the Herald and the Times. 
| When the evening land- 
breeze scurried over Kings- 
ton he well appreciated the 
joy of laying down his la- 
bors, and when the dark 
came with tropical sudden- 
ness, and the dull, red sun 
was gone, he thought it in- 
finitely pleasant to sit in the 
water-side garden of the 
Myrtle Bank Hotel and sip 
a glass of plantation rum 
( and lime juice. Mr. Gor- 

| 





son, of the Times, also loved 
his ease in his inn, and many 
a time the two sat side by 
side until the damp, chill of 
midnight drove them in- 
doors and to bed. 

Thus it was that a highly 
satisfactory entente cordiale 
sprang into being. That it 
might be preserved, Mr. 
Morgan resisted, six times 
in two weeks, the tempta- 
tion of halting the Her- 
ald’s press to make room for 


telegram. a late telegram. It was 
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during the rumor-ridden days before 
the first gun was fired in Cuba that he 
was thus tempted, and four times Mr. 
Gorson was tempted also. Three times 
he held fast, but the fourth time he 
surrendered, and next morning the 
Times appeared with a. big beat at the 
top of its column of postoffice cable- 
grams. 

Mr. Harris Morgan, the editor of the 
Herald, read the story at breakfast. 
When he had finished his third mango, 
he arose from the table, folded his copy 
of the Times into a handy compass, 
placed it in his pocket and walked 
calmly along the shady side of Harbour 
street to his office. Not until he was 
seated at his desk did he move a muscle 
of his face. When he did so, it was to 
smile and say, “Ah!” 

Next morning the Herald’s sub- 
scribers were given a shock of exceed- 
ing surprise. Across the top of the 
telegram column, instead of the cus- 
tomary and innocuous legends, “Eng- 
land” and “America,” there staggered 
a heavy line of black-faced job type. Be- 
low it was a double line of smaller type, 
and below that a pyramid an inch and a 
half in height. It was the first scare 
head ever printed.in a Jamaican news- Drawn by NMI 
paper, and below it was the first “fake” Grunwaid. Nee 





Mr. Gorson drew 
out the enclosed 
flimsy and spread 






of any magnitude ever perpetrated it out before him. 
upon the Jamaican public. weeks it had captured fully a half of the 
How the said public regarded the Time’s subscribers. The black type 


scare head and the fake was at first a had won, and the winter of Mr. Alger- 
matter of doubt. But Mr. Harris Mor- non Gorson’s discontent had begun. 
gan believed that both features would Then arose a fierce and decisive bat- 
make a hit, and in this time proved him tle between American ingenuity and 
to have been in the right. “The Brit- English pounds, shillings and "pence. 
ish,” he reasoned, “though slow, are The Times, with long years of prosper- 
human, and it is one of the failings of ity behind it, had money in the bank, 
humanity to be enthralled by black and Mr. Algernon Gorson determined 
type and sensational stories.” And in te do or die, drew liberally upon this 
accordance with this theory, though money to beat his rival. Atanexpense ~ 
Mr. Gorson, of the Times, thundered of fifty guineas a week an agreement 
daily against “our vulgar contempo- was made with an English news agency 
rary’s exaggerated despatches,” Mr. whereby half a column of late news was 
Morgan laid on ink with a lavish hand, to be cabled to the Times each night. 
until the Herald’s scare heads stretched At a further expense of two guineas a 
across three columns, and the texts of week, arrangements were made 
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the despatches were set in type half 
an inch in height. The Britons of Ja- 
maica, after a week or so of pained 
doubt, rushed to the standard of the 
Herald in an excited body, and in two 


whereby the Kingston postoffice tele- 
graph clerks remained awake until 
after midnight, in order that late mes- 
sages from over-seas might be rushed 
at once to the Times office. 
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Within the confines of the office it- 
self a wonderful revolution took place. 
No more did the black foreman of the 
composing-room call for the last batch 
of copy before sundown. No more did 
the editor and proprietor partake of 
limeade in the garden of the Myrtle 
3ank Hotel. Until the light was long 
gone and the dawn of the next day was 
nearly come, the type clicked and the 
pens scratched, and the perspiration 
stood out in beads upon the foreheads 
of editor, sub-editors and compositors. 
Accounts of night fires “got in,” and 
late stories of the day’s doings in King- 
ston were double leaded. As the land- 
breeze died the presses began their 
rumbling, and not until the East was 
red and gleaming did they cease. 

In the office of the Herald there was 
like bustle and industry. Unable to 
spend sixty pounds a week for authen- 
tic news by the cable, Mr. Harris Mor- 
gan labored early and late in manufac- 
turing the unauthentic kind. With 
copies of the Times and the week-old 
New York papers at his side, he wrote 
telegram after telegram, and as he was 
a young man of much ingenuity, with 
five years’ service in a yellow journal 
office to aid him, he frequently came 
very near coinciding with the belated 
truth. The people of Jamaica, being 
Britons, would have manifested no in- 
terest in the threatened war had it not 
been that there was great likelihood 
that it would be fought in the shadow 
of their homes. Mr. Morgan, noting 
this fact, gave them liberal doses of the 
kind of news that they craved. Daily 
the Herald announced that’ American 
cruisers were “hovering off the north 
coast,” and daily its “special corre- 
spondents” wired intelligence of “heavy 
firing near Montego Bay” and “suspi- 
cious evolutions in the Windward 
Passage.” And meanwhile, Mr. Alger- 
non Gorson, racking his brains to dis- 
cover the source of his adversary’s des- 
patches, gave way to despair. One day 
a particularly exciting telegram in the 
Herald moved him to show the white 
flag of defeat. 

“Let us call a halt,” he said in a long 
letter to Mr. Morgan. 

“You started it,” replied the latter, 


briefly, and the next day the Herald’s 
first page looked like a circus handbill. 

Then came the most trying time of 
all, for war seemed near, indeed. From 
the English news agency Mr. Gorson 
received columns of despatches begin- 
ning, “We learn,” and “It is announced 
upon excellent authority.” His cable 
bills swallowed his profits and cut wide 
swaths into his capital, and meanwhile 
his rival appeared to flourish as the 
green bay tree. But with the tradi- 
tional doggedness of the true-born 
Briton he hung to his small type, his 
“We understand” phraseology, his be- 
lated cables and his insufficient imagi- 
nation. Finally, finding himself utterly 
unable to rival the lurid sensationalism 
of Mr. Harris Morgan’s despatches, lie 
undertook the herculean task of ex- 
posing their mendacity. Day after day 
he read and re-read the Herald’s tele- 
grams in search of blunders, and with 
pleasing frequency he found them. 
Once, in fact, he succeeded in com- 
pletely disproving a story regarding 
the purchase of mules in Bulgaria by 
the Spanish Minister of War. Next 
morning, elated by his victory, he 
opened the Herald with a smile of ex- 
ceeding contentment. Across the first 
page, in county fair handbill letters as 
large as the characters upon a sign- 
board, was the legend, “War De- 
clared !” 

“It’s a bloody falsehood!” said Mr. 
Gorson to himself with a smile. “The 
despatches say nothing of it!” 

And then, like a lawyer annihilating 
his rival’s case, he seated himself at his 
desk and penned a vigorous and highly 
sarcastic exposé of the story’s untruth. 
“We are agreeably surprised,” he be- 
gan, “to note that our contemporary 
1as established a mental telepathy cable 
line between this colony and the land of 
our esteemed brethren, the Yankees.” 
Thus, for half an hour, Mr. Gorson 
poured out the vials of satire upon the 
head of Mr. Harris Morgan. After he 
had carefully corrected his manuscript, 
he folded it neatly, called his black 
copy boy and despatched it to the 
composing-room with an order that 
it be set up in minion and triple leaded. 
Just as the copy boy withdrew a mes- 
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senger rushed up the stairs 
with a thin blue cable envelope. 
Leisurely opening the end Mr. 
Gorson drew out the enclosed 
“flimsy” and spread it before 
him. This is what he read: 
A—23—bulletin. 

London, Tuesday, 7 P.M. Zimes, 
Kingston 

War declared to-day. Two hun- 
dred words follow. R. T. 

Four times Mr. Gorson read 
this crushing document. Four 
times he weighed its every 
word, and four times he shud- 
dered as a glimpse of the fu- 
ture flashed across his mind. 
Dank it was, and dark and ill, 
and in the distance he saw the 
Times office, with the red flag 
of the auctioneer fluttering 
over the doorway. 

“Tt means ruin!” he sighed. 
Ruin—absolute !—unless—” 

Suddenly he raised his head, 
for an inspiration had seized 
him. 

Would not Morgan listen to 
reason? 

The Herald belonged to the 
non est Mr. FitzJames Fitz- 
Hugh. Morgan’s interest was 
merely that of an employee. 
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add to his salary. Foolish 
youth! Would he not listen to reason? 

“T could afford to give him a hun- 
dred guineas,”’ thought Mr. Gorson. 

“He may knock you down,” whis- 
pered a small voice within him. 

“T’ll risk it,” he decided at last. 

The Herald’s business office was in a 
little one-story brick box at the corner 
of Harbour and Queen streets. The 
editorial rooms and printing depart- 
ment were a block northward on Queen 
street. As he passed the former place, 
on his way to the latter, Mr. Gorson 
saw a huge bulletin on the doorside 
signboard. Thus it read: “The Her- 
ald’s exclusive announcement that war 
is declared between Spain and the—” 

Mr. Gorson hurried on to the house 
wherein the Herald was manufactured. 
As he turned into the dark doorway 


leading to the editorial rooms Mr. 
Harris Morgan rushed into his arms. 

“Hello, old man!” exclaimed Mr. 
Morgan, dragging the proprietor of the 
Times along with him. “Wie gehts?” 

“You are on a journey?” suggested 
Mr. Gorson feebly. 

“Sure!” replied Mr. Harris Morgan, 
with a smile of wild happiness. I’ve got 
an offer to cover the war for the New 
York Star! I catch the ten five for 
Port Antonio and go aboard the de- 
spatch boat at five. I’m done with 
Jamaica! Thanks be—” 

“And the Herald?” 

“D—n the Herald!” replied Mr. Mor- 
gan piously. “It don’t belong to me!” 
He sprang into a cab and was off. 

“Good luck to you!” shouted Mr. 
Gorson after him, 
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The Road to Frontenac.” 




















Synopsis or Previous CHaprers.—Time about 1687. 


| Pagedictcan4 DANIEL MENARD, a French veteran who had formerly lived 
among the Onondagas as one of the tribe, is ordered from Quebec, with dis- 

patches for Frontenac, and bidden to serve as escort toa young Frenchwoman 
on her way thither. Only recently his superior officer had treacherously captured a 
party of friendly Indians, and Menard foresaw trouble when he started up the St. Law- 
rence with his voyageurs, accompanied by the maiden, a Jesuit misstonary named 
Father Claude, and by Danton, a dashing young officer of engineers, who, instead of 
attending to his duties, devote d his attentions to the girl. The travelers are attacked 
one night, captured and carried to an Indian village in the interior. Danton tries to 
persuade the maid to flee with him, as soon as the Indian vigilance is apparently 
relaxed. She refuses, and, dressed in Indian garb, which he has secretly obtained 
Jrom an Indian girl, Danton strides off through the forest. The girl’s brother, the 
chief Tegakwita, furious al his sister's dishonor, pursues the fugitive, and returning 
some hours later, he throws at the feet of Me. nard and the maiden the clotted _—_ 4 
his sister and of the unfortunate Danton. 














CHAPTER X. 


A NIGHT COUNCIL, 





HE night crept by, as had 
the day, wearily. The two 
men sat in the doorway, 
or walked slowly back 
and forth across the front 
of the hut, saying little. The Cap- 
tain was calling to mind every inci- 
dent of their capture, and the origi- 
nal trouble between La Grange and 
the hunting party. He went over 
the conversation with Major Provost 
at Quebec, word by word, until he felt 
sure in his authority as the governor’s 
representative, although the written 
orders in the leather bag that hung 
from his neck were concerned only 
with his duties in preparing Fort Fron- 
tenac for the advancing column, duties 
which he had not fulfilled. 

A plan was forming in his mind 
which would make strong demands on 
the good faith of Major Provost and 
the Governor. He knew, as every old 
soldier knows, that governments and 
rulers are thankless, that even written 
authority is none too binding, if to 
make it good should inconvenience 
those who give it so easily. He knew 
further that if he should succeed now 





in staying the Onondagas and Cayugas 
by pledges, which, perchance, it might 
not please Governor Denonville to ob- 
serve, thie last frail ties that held the 
Iroquois to the French would be 
broken, and England would reign from 
the Hudson to the river of the Illinois. 
And he sighed, as he had sighed many 
times before, for the old days under 
Frontenac, under the only Governor 
of New France who could hold these 
slippery redskins to their obligations. 

“Father,” he said, finally, “I begin 
to see a way.” 

“The Big Throat?” 

“He must help, though, to tell the 
truth, I fear that he will be of little 
service. He may come in time to give 
us a stay, but, chief though he is, he 
will hardly dare overrule the Long Ar- 
row on a matter so personal as this.” 

“What is the Long Arrow’s fam- 
ily?” 

“The Beaver.” 

3ut, M’sieu, that is the least of the 
eight families. If it were the Tortoise 
or the Bear against us we should have 
greater cause for fear.” 

“True, Father, but to each family 
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belongs its own quatrels, its own re- 
venge. If the Big Throat should inter- 
fere too deeply it would anger the 
other small families, who might fear 
the same treatment at some other time. 
And with Beaver, Snipe, Deer and Po- 
tato united against us,—well, it is a 
simple enough problem.” 

They were walking by the door, and 
Menard, as he spoke, sat on the stone 
which he had rolled there in the after- 
noon. The priest stood before him. 

“I hope we may succeed, my son. [ 
have seen this anger before, and it has 
always ended in the one way.” 

“Of course,” the Captain replied, “it 
does depend on the Big Throat. He 
must reach here in time.” 

“God grant that he may!” 

“In that case, Father, I look for a 
delay. Unless his heart has hardened 
rapidly, he still thinks of me. To- 
gether we will go to him, and ask a 
hearing in the war council.” 

“Oratory will not release us, I fear, 
M’sieu.” 

“T shall not ask to be released, 
Father. Don’t you understand? It is 
more than that I shall demand,—it is 
peace with New France, the safety of 
the column,”— 

The priest’s eyés lighted. “Do you 
think, M’sieu?”— 

“We can do it. They have not heard 
all the truth. They do not want a 
long war, which will kill their braves 
and destroy their homes and _ their 
corn. It is this attack on the Senecas 
that has drawn them out.” 

“You will tell them that the Govern- 
or fights only the Senecas?” 

“More than that. The La Grange 
affair has stirred them up. It has weak- 
ened their faith in the Governor,—it 
has as good as undone all the work of 
twenty years past. Our only hope is 
*to re-establish that faith.” 

“T hope that we may,” said the priest 
slowly. “But they have reached a state 
now where words alone will hardly suf- 
fice. I have tried it, M’sieu. Since we 
came, I have talked and reasoned with 
them.” 

“Well, father, I am going to try it. 
The question is, Will the Governor 
make good what I shall have to prom- 
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ise? It may be that he will. If not,— 
then my life will not be worth a box 
of tinder if I stray a league from Que- 


bee without a guard.” He looked 
down at the daisy on his coat. “But 
the maid will be safe, Father. She will 


be safe.” 

“IT do not believe that they will harm 
her, even as it is.” 

“No, I trust not,—I trust not. But 
we are here, and she is here; and not 
until I know that her journey is over 
will my eyes close easily at night.” 

“But your plan, M’sieu? You have 
not told me.” 

“Ah, I thought you understood. Did 
you know about the capture at Fron- 
tenac when it happened? No? It was 
like this. The Governor sent word, with 
the orders that came up to the Fort 
in May, that at the first sign of trouble 
or disturbance with the Indians there, 
d’Orvilliers should seize a few score of 
them and send them down the river in 
chains. It would be an example, he 
said. I was awaiting orders. I had 
just returned from the Huron Country 
and Mackinac, and d'(rvilliers called 
me to his rooms and showed me the 
order. ‘Now,’ he ‘who in the 
devil is meddling at Quebec?’ I did 
not know; I do not know yet. But 
there was the order. He turned it over 
to La Grange, with instructions to wait 
until some offense should give him an 
excuse.” 

“T know the rest, M’sieu.” 

“Yes, yes; you have heard a dozen 
times, how La Grange was drinking, 


said, 


and how he lied to a peaceful hunting 
party, and drugged them, and brained 
one poor devil with his own sword. 


And what could we do, Father? Right 
or wrong, the capture was made. It 
was too late to release them, for the 
harm was done. If d’Orvilliers had re- 
fused to carry out his orders and send 
them to Quebec, it would have cost 
him his commission.” 

“And you, M’sieu?” 

“T was the only officer on detached 
service at the Fort. D’Orvilliers could 
not look at me when he ordered me to 
take them, nor I at him.” 

“You will tell them this?” 

“This? Yes, and more. I will pledge 
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the honor of New France that La 
Grange shall suffer. The man who has 
betrayed the Onondagas must be pun- 
ished before we can have their good 
faith. Don’t you understand?” 

Father Claude walked away a few 
steps, and then back, his hands clasped 
before him. 

“Don’t you understand, Father? If 
a wrong has been done an Iroquois, it 
is revenge that will appease him. Very 
well; Captain La Grange has wronged 
them; let them have their revenge.” 

“Ts that the right view, M’sieu?” 

“Not for us, Father; for you and 
me. To us it is a simple-justice. But 
justice—that is not the word with 
which to reach an Indian.” 

“But it may be that Captain La 
Grange is in favor at Quebec. What 
then?” 

“You do not seem to understand me 
yet, Father.” Menard spoke slowly 
and calmly. “This is not my quarrel. 
I can take what my life brings, and 
thank your God the while that I have 
life at all. But if by one foolish act the 
Iroquois are to be lost to France, while 
I have the word on my tongue that 
will set all right, am I—well, would 
you have me such a soldier?” 

The priest was looking through the 
leaves at the firelight. For once he 
seemed to have nothing to offer. 

“Tt will not be easy, Father, but when 
was a soldier’s work easy? First, I 
must make these Indians believe me, 
—and you know how hard that will be. 
Then I must convince Governor Den- 
onville that this is his only course, and 
that will be still harder. Or,,if they will 
not release me, you will be my mes- 
senger, Father, and take the word. I 
will stav here until La Grange has got 
his dues.” 

“Let us suppose,” said the priest,— 
“let us suppose that you did not do 
this, that you did not take this course 
against Captain La Grange, which will 
leave him a marked man to the Iro- 
quois, even if the Governor should do 
nothing.” 

“Then,” said Menard, “the rear 
guard at La Famine will be butchered, 
and the army of New France will be 
cut to pieces. That is all.” 


“You are sure of.this?” 

“It points that way, Father.” 

“Then let us take another course. 
Suppose that you succeed at the coun- 
cil, that you are released. Then if the 
Governor should disclaim responsibil- 
ity, should”— 

“Then, Father, I will go to La 
Grange and make him fight me. I 
mean to pledge my word to these 
chiefs. You know what that means.” 

“Yes,” replied the priest, “yes.” He 
seemed puzzled and unsettled by some 
thought that held his mind. He walked 
slowly about, looking at the ground. 
Menard, too, was restless. He rose 
from the stone and tossed away the 
small stones that had held the cup, one 
at a time. 

“They are singing again,” he said, lis- 
tening to the droning chant that came 
indistinctly through the dark. “One 
would think they would long ago have 
been too drunk to stand. How some 
of these recruits the King sends over 
to us would envy them _ their 
stomachs !” 

The priest made no reply. He did 
not understand the impulse that led the 
Captain to speak irrelevantly at such a 
moment. 

“I suppose the doctors are dancing 
now,” Menard continued. “It may be 
that they will come here. If they do 
we shall have a night of it.” 

“We will hope not, M’sieu.” 

“If they should, Father,—well, it is 
hard to know just what to do.” 

“You were thinking—?” 

“Oh, I was wondering. If they 
come here, and let their wild talk run 
away with them, it might be well to 
fight them off until morning. Maybe 
we could do it.” 

“Yes, it might seem best.” 

“But if—if the Big Throat should 
not come, or should have changed,— 
then it would have been better that I 
had submitted.” 

“You are thinking of me, my son. 
You must not. I will not leave you to 
go without a struggle. I can fight, if 
needs be, as well as you. I will do my 
part.” 

“Tt is not that, Father. But if we 
fight, and the Big Throat does not 
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come,—there is the maid. They would 
not spare her then.” 

The priest looked at the Captain, 
and in the dim, uncertain light he saw 
something of the thought that lay be- 
hind those wearied eyes. 

“True,” he said. 

Menard walked up and down, a half- 
dozen steps forward, a half-dozen back, 
without a glance at the priest, who 
watched him anxiously. Suddenly he 
turned, and the words that were in his 
mind slipped unguarded from his 
tongue, low and stern :— 

“If they come, Father,—if they harm 
her,—God, if they even wake her, I 
will kill them. I'll kill them with my 
hands.” 

Father Claude looked at him, but 
said nothing. They walked together 
up and down, then, as if weary, they 
sat again by the door. 

“There are some things which I 
could not talk over with you,” said the 
priest, finally. “It was best that I 
should not. And now I hardly know 
what is the right thing for me to do, 
or to say.” 

“What troubles you?” 

“When you are cooler it will come 
to you. For to-night,—until our last 
moment of choice,—I must ask one fa- 
vor, M’sieu. You will not decide on 
this course until it comes to the end. 
You will think of other ways, you 
will”— 

“What else have I been doing, 
Father? There is no other way.” 

“But you will not decide yet?” 

“No; we need not, to-night.” 

The priest seemed relieved. 

“M’sieu,” came in a low voice from 
the darkness within the hut. “May I 
not sit with you?” 

“You are awake, Mademoiselle? 
You have not been sleeping?” 

“No; I could not. I—I have not 
heard you, M’sieu. I have not lis- 
tened. But I wanted to very much. I 
have only my thoughts, and they are 
not the best of company to-night.” 

“Come.” Menard rose and got one 
of the priest’s blankets, folding it and 
laying it on the ground against the 
wall. “I fear that we may be no better 
than your thoughts; but such as we 


are, we are at the service of Mademoi- 
selle.” 

She sat by them, and leaned back, 
letting her hands fall into her lap. 
Menard was half in the shadow, and 
he could let his eyes linger on her face. 
It was a sad face now, worn by the 
haunting fears that the night had 
brought, fears that had not held their 
substance in the sunlight but the 
eyes were still bright. Even at this 
moment she had not forgotten to catch 
up the masses of hair that were strug- 
gling to be free; and there was a touch 
of neatness about her torn dress that 
the hardships of the journey and the 
dirt and discomforts of an Indian 
shelter had not been able to take away. 
They all three sat without talking, 
watching the sparks from the fire and 
the tips of flame that now and then 
reached above the huts. 

“How strange their song is, M’sieu!” 

“Yes; they will keep it up all night. 
If we were nearer, you would see that 
as soon as a brave is exhausted, with 
the dancing and singing, another will 
rush in to take his place. Sometimes 
they fall fainting, and do not recover 
for hours.” 

Father Claude had been silent. Now 
he rose and walked slowly away, leav- 
ing them to talk together. They could 
see him moving about, with bowed 
head. 

“The Father is sad, M’sieu.” 

“Yes. It is not for himself. If it 
were he would be cheerful.” 

“Does he fear now? Does he not 
think that the Big Throat will come?” 

“T think he will come.” 

The maid looked down at her 
clasped hands. Menard watched her,— 
the firelight was dancing on her face 
and hair,—and again the danger 
seemed to slip away, the chant and the 
fire to be a part of some mad dream 
that had carried him in a second from 
Quebec to this deep-shadowed spot, 
and had set this maid before him. 

“You are wearing the daisy, Ma- 
demoiselle.” 

She looked up, half-startled at the 
change in his voice. Then her eyes 
dropped again. 

“See,” he continued, “so am I, Is it 
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not strange that we should be here, 
you and I? And yet, when I first saw 
you, I thought”— 

“You thought, M’sieu?” 

Menard laughed gently. “I could 
not tell you, without telling you what 
I think now. And that would—be—” 

He spoke half playfully, and waited ; 
but she did not reply. 

“I do not know what it is that has 
come to me. It is not like me. Or it 
may be that the soldier, all these years, 
has not been me. Would it not be 
strange if I were but now to find my- 
self,—or if you were to find me, Ma- 
demoiselle? If it is true, if this is what 
[ have waited so long to find, it would 
be many years before I could repay 
you for bringing it to me,—it would 
be a long lifetime.” 

Again he waited and still she was 
silent. Then he talked on, as madly 
now as on the night of their capture 
when he had fought, shouting, musket 
and knife in hand, at the water’s edge. 
But this was another madness. 

“It is such a simple thing. Until you 
came out here under the trees my mind 
was racked with the troubles about us. 
But now you are here, and I do not 
care,—no, not if this were to be my 
last night, if to-morrow they should’— 
She made a nervous gesture, but he 
went on. “You see it is you, Ma- 
demoiselle, who come into my life, and 
then all the rest goes out.” 

“Don’t,” she said, brokenly, “don’t.” 

Father Claude came slowly toward 
them. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “if you are 
not too wearied, I wish to talk with 
you.” 

She rose with an air of relief and 
joined him. Menard watched them, 
puzzled. He could hear the priest 
speaking in low, even tones; and then 
the maid’s voice, deep with emotion. 
Finally they came back, and she went 
hurriedly into the hut without a glance 
at the soldier, who had risen and stood 
by the door. 

“Come, my son, let us walk.” 

Menard looked at him in surprise, 
but walked with him. 

“Tt is about the speech to the coun- 
cil, and Captain La Grange. It may 


be that you are right, M’sieu.” 

“Right? I do not understand.” 

“It was but a moment ago that we 
talked of it.” 

“Yes; I have not forgotten. But 
what do you mean now?” 

“You promised me to wait before 
deciding. It may be that I was wrong. 
If you are to make the speech you will 
need to prepare it carefully. There is 
none too much time.” 

“Yes,” said Menard. Then sud- 
denly he stopped and took the priest’s 
arm. “I did not think, Father; I did 
not understand. What a fool I am!” 

“No, no, M’sieu.” 

“You have talked with her. He is 
her cousin, and yet it did not come to 
me. It will pain her.” 

“Yes,” said Father Claude, slowly, 
“it will pain her. But I have been 
thinking. I fear that you are right. It 
has passed beyond the simple matter of 
our own lives; now it is New France 
that must be thought of. You have 
said that it was Captain La Grange’s 
treachery that first angered the Onon- 
dagas. We must lay this before them. 
If his punishment will satisfy them, 
will save the rear guard, why then, 
M’sieu, it is our duty.” 

They paced back and forth in si- 
lence. Menard’s heavy breathing and 
his quick glances toward the hut told 
the priest something of the struggle 
that was going on in his mind. Sud- 
denly he said :-— 

“T will go to her, Father. I will tell 
her. I cannot pledge myself to this 
act if—if she’— 

“No, M’sieu, you must not. I have 
told her. She understands. And she 
has begged me to ask you not to speak 
with her. She has a brave heart, but 
she cannot see you now.” 

“She asked you,”’—said the Captain 
slowly, “she asked you—I cannot 
think. I do not know what to say.” 

The priest quietly walked back to 
the stone by the door, and left the sol- 
dier to fight out the battle alone. It 
was half an hour before he came back 
and stood before Father Claude. 

“Well, M’sieu?” 

Menard spoke hastily. “Yes, Fath- 
er; you are right.” 
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That was all, but it told the priest 
that the matter had been finally settled. 
He had seen the look in the Captain’s 
eyes when the truth had come to him, 
and he knew now what he had not 
dreamed before, that the  soldier’s 
heart had gone out to this maid. But 
now he must set his hand against one 
of her own blood. The Father knew 
that he would do it—would fight La 
Grange to the end. A word was 
trembling on his tongue, but as he 
looked at the seamed face before him, 
he could not bring himself to add a 
deeper sorrow to that already stamped 
there. 

“You must help me with the speech, 
Father. My wits are not at their best, 
I fear.” 

“Willingly, M’sieu. And the pres- 
ents,—we must think of that.” 

“True. We have not the wampum 
collars. It must be something of great 
value that will take their place. You 
know how much tradition means to 
these people. Of course I have noth- 
ing. But you,—you have your bale. 
And Mademoiselle,—together you 
should find something.” 

“T fear that I have little. My blank- 
ets and my altar they would not value. 
One moment.” He stepped to the 
door and spoke softly. Mademoiselle !’’ 

“Yes, Father.” She stood in the 
doorway, wearily. It was plain that 
she had been weeping, but she was not 
ashamed. 

“We shall need your help, Mademot- 
selle. Anything in your bale that would 
please the chief must be used.” 

She was puzzled. 

“Tt is the custom,” continued the 
priest, “at every council. To the In- 
dians a promise is not given, a state- 
ment is not true, a treaty is not bind- 
ing unless there is a present for each 
clause. We have much at stake, and 
we must give what we have.” 

“Certainly, Father.” 

She stepped back into the darkness, 
and they could hear her dragging the 
bundle. Menard sprang to help. 

“Mademoiselle, where are you?” 

“Here, M’sieu.” 

He walked toward the sound with 
his hands spread before him. One 
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hand rested on her shoulder, where she 
stooped over the bale. She did not 
shrink from his touch. For a moment 
he stood, struggling with a mad im- 
pulse to take her slender figure in his 


arms, to hold her where a thousand 
Indians could not harm her save by 
taking his own strong life, to tell her 
what made this moment more to him 


than all the stern years of the past. It 
may be that she understood, for she 
was motionless, almost 
But then came another impulse. 

“T will take it,” he said. 

He stooped, took up the but 
carried it outside. She followe 
doorway. 


“You will look, Mademoiselle.” 


bre athless. 


dle, and 
1 to the 


She nodded, and knelt by the bun- 
dle, while the two men waite 

“There is little here, M’sieu. I 
brought only what was _ necessary. 
Here is a comb. Would it please 


them?” 


She reached back to them, holding 


out a high tortoiseshell comb. They 
examined it. 
“It is beautiful,” said Menard. 
“Yes; my mother gave it to me.” 


“Perhaps, Mademoiselle, 
there is something else, some 
would do as well.” 

“How many 
M’sieu?” 

“Five; I had planned. There will be 
five words in the speech.” 

“Words?” she repeated. 

“To the Iroquois each argument is a 
‘word’.” 

“T have almost 
even clothing of value. 
a small coat of seal.” 

“And you, Father?” asked Menard. 

“T have a book with highly-colored 
pictures, M’sieu—The Ceremonies of 
the Mass applied to the Passion of our 
Lord.” 

“Splendid. Have you nothing else?” 

“T fear not.” 

Menard turned to the maid, who was 
still on her knees by the open bundle, 
looking up at them. 

“T am afraid that we must take your 
coat and the comb,” he said. “I am 
sorry.” 

She answered in a_ low 


perhaps 
thing that 


should you have, 


nothing else, not 


Wait—here is 


tone, but 
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firmly. “You know, M’sieu, that it 
would hurt me to do nothing. It hurts 
me to do so little.” 

“Thank you, Mademoiselle. Well, 
Father, we must use our wits. It may 
be that four words will be enough, but 
I cannot use fewer. We have but 
these presents.” 

“Yes,” replied the priest, “yes.” He 
walked slowly by them and about in 
a circle, repeating the word. The maid 
leaned back and watched him, wonder- 
ing. He paused before the Captain, 
and seemed about to speak. Then 
abruptly he went into the hut, and they 
could hear him moving within. Men- 
ard and the maid looked at each other, 
the soldier smiling quietly. He un- 
derstood. 

Father Claude came out holding the 
portrait of Catharine, the Lily of the 
Onondagas, in his hands. 

“It may be that this could be used 
for the fourth present,” he said. 

Menard took it without a word, and 
laid it on the ground by the fur coat. 
The maid looked at it curiously. 

“Oh, it is a picture,” she said. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle,” the Captain 
replied. “It is the portrait of an On- 
ondaga maiden who is to them and 
the French almost a saint. They will 
prize this above all else.” 

The maid raised it, and looked at the 
strangely-clad figure. Father Claude 
quietly walked away, but Menard went 
after and gripped his hand. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE BIG THROAT $PEAKS. 


The light of the rising sun struggled 
through the mist that lay on the On- 
ondaga Valley. The trees came slowly 
out of the gray air, like ships approach- 
ing through a fog. As the sun rose 
higher, each leaf glistened with dew. 
The grass was wet and shining. 

Menard had seized a few hours of 
sleep. He awoke with the first beam 
of yellow light, and rose from his bed 
on the packed, beaten ground before 
the door. Father Claude was sitting 
on a log, at a short distance with bowed 
head. The Captain stretched his stiff 


limbs, and walked slowly about until 
the priest looked up. 

“Good morning, Father.” 

“Good morning, M’sieu.” 

“It was a selfish thought that led 
me to choose the earlier watch. These 
last hours are the best for sleeping.” 

“No, I have rested well.” 

“And Mademoiselle ?” 

“IT have heard no sound. I think 
that she still sleeps.” 

“Softly, then. There has been no 
disturbance?” 

“None. The singing has died down 
during the last hour. There, you can 
hear it.” 

“Yes; but it is only a few voices. It 
must be that the others are sleeping 
off the liquor. They will soon 
awaken.” 

“Listen !” 

A musket was fired, and another. 

“That is the signal.” 

The song which one group after an- 
other had taken up all through the 
night rose again and grew in volume 
as one at a time the sleepers aroused 
and joined the dance. The only sign 
of the fire was a pillar of thin smoke 
that rolled straight upward in the still 
air. 

“Father,” said Menard, “are the 
guards about?” 

“T have not seen them. I suppose 
that they are wandering within call.” 

“Then, quickly, before we are seen, 
help me with this log.” 

“T do not understand, M’sieu.” 

“Into the hut with it.” And the 
others, there. If a chance does come, 
—well, it may be that we shall yet be 
reduced to holding the hut. These will 
serve to barricade the door.” 

They were not disturbed while they 
rolled the short logs within and piled 
them at one side of the door, where 
they could not be seen from the path. 

“Quietly, father,’ whispered the 
Captain. He knew that the maid lay 
sleeping, back among the shadows. 
“And the presents,—you have packed 
them away?” 

“In my bundle, M’sieu. They will 
not be harmed.” 

They returned to the open air, and 
looked about anxiously for sign of a 
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movement toward the hut; but the ir- 
regular street was silent. Here and 
there, from the opening in the roof of 
some low building of bark and logs, 
rose a light smoke. 

“They are all at the dance,” said 
Menard. His memory supplied the 
picture; the great fire, now sunk to 
heaps of gray ashes, spread over the 
ground by the feet of those younger 
braves who had wished to show their 
hardihood by treading barefoot on the 
embers; the circle of grunting figures, 
leaning forward, hatchet and musket 
in hand, moving slowly around the fire 
with a shuffling step; the outer circle 
of sitting or lying figures, men, wo- 
men and children,—drunken, wanton, 
quarrelsome,—dreaming of the blood 
that should be let before the sun had 
gone; and at one side the little group 
of old men, beating their drums of 
wood and skin with a rythm that never 
slackened. 

The song grew louder, and broke at 
short intervals into shouts and cries, 
punctuated with musket shots. 

“They are coming, M’sieu.” 

The head of the line, still stepping in 
the slow movement of the dance, ap- 
peared some distance up the path. The 
Long Arrow was in front, in full war 
paint, and wearing the collar of wam- 
pum beads. Beside him was the Bea- 
ver. The line advanced, two and two, 
steadily toward the lodge of the white 
men. 

Menard leaned against the door post 
and watched them. His figure was re- 
laxed, his face composed. 

“Here are the doctors, Father.” 

A group of medicine men, wildly 
clad in skins of beasts and reptiles, with 
the heads of animals on their shoulders, 
came running along beside the line, 
leaping high in the air, and howling. 

Menard turned to the priest. “Fa- 
ther, which shall it be? Shall we 
fight ?” 

“T do not know, M’sieu. We have 
no weapons. And it may be, yet, that 
the Big Throat”— 

“Yes, I know.” 

“And there is the maid, M’sieu.” 

For the first time since the sunrise 
the quiet expression left the Captain's 
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face. He was silent for a moment. Then 
he said :— 

“I will go, Father. You must pro- 
tect her. If anything—if they should 
dare to touch her, you will’— 

“T will fight them.” 

“Thank you.” Menard held out his 
hand. They gripped in silence, and 
turned again toward the Indians, who 
were now but a hundred yards away. 

“They will stop in a moment,” said 
Menard, “and form for the gauntlet. 
Yes,—see, the Long Arrow holds up 
his hand.” He stood irresolute, looking 
at the fantastic picture ; then he stepped 
back into the hut. 

The maid lay in the blanket, on the 
bench, He stood over her, looking at 
the peaceful face that rested on her 
outstretched arm. He took her hand, 
and said gently :-— 

“Mademoiselle.” 

She stirred, and slowly opened her 
eyes. She did not seem surprised that 
he should be there, clasping tightly her 
slender hand. He wondered if he had 
been in her dreams. 

“Good-bye, Mademoiselle.” 

“You—you are going, M’sieu?” 

“Ten 

She looked up at him with half-dazed 
eyes. She was not yet fully awake. 

“You must not fear,” he said. “They 
cannot hurt you. You will soon be 
safe at—at Frontenac.” 

She was beginning to understand. 
Then all at once the light came into 
her eyes, and she clung to his arm, 
which was still wet with the dew. 

“You are not going? They will not 
take you? Oh, M’sieu, I cannot—you 
must not!” 

She would have said more, but he 
bent down and kissed her forehead. 
Then, with his free hand he unclasped 
her fingers and went away. At the 
door he turned. She was sitting on the 
bench, gazing after him with a look 
that he never forgot. In spite of all of 
the unhappiness, the agony that came 
to him from those eyes, it was with a 
lighter heart that he faced the warriors 
who rushed to seize him 

Every brave, woman and child that 
the village could supply was in the 
double line that stretched away from a 
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point on the path not a hundred yards 
distant to the long council house which 


stood on a slight rise of ground. They 
were armed with muskets, clubs, 
knives, with any instrument which 


could bruise or mutilate the soldier as 
he passed, and yet leave life in him for 
the harder trials to follow. Five 
warriors, muskets in hand, had come 
to the hut. They sprang at Menard 
as he stepped out through the door- 
way, striking him roughly and hold- 
ing his elbows behind his back. 

A shout went up from the waiting 
lines, and muskets and clubs were 
waved in the air. The Captain stepped 
forward briskly with head erect, scorn- 
ing to glance at the braves who walked 
on either side. He knew that they 
would not kill him in the gauntlet; 
they would save him for the fire. He 
had passed through this once, he 
could do it again, conscious that every 
moment brought nearer the chance of 
a rescue by the Big Throat. Perhaps 
twenty paces had been covered, and his 
guardians were prodding him and try- 
ing to force him into a run, when he 
heard a shout from the priest, and then 
the sounds of a struggle at the hut. He 
turned his head, but a rude hand 
knocked it back. Again he heard the 
priest’s voice, and this time with it a 
woman’s scream. 

The Captain hesitated for a second. 
The warriors prodded him again, and 
before they could raise their arms he 
had jerked loose, snatched a musket 
from one, and, swinging it around his 
head, sent the two to the ground, one 
with a cracked skull. Beforé those in 
the lines could fairly see what had hap- 
pened he was running toward the hut, 
with two captured muskets and a knife. 
In front of the hut, the three other In- 
dians were struggling with Father 
Claude, who was fighting in a frenzy, 
and the maid. She was hanging back, 
and one redskin had crushed her two 
wrists together in his hand and was 
dragging her. 

Menard was on them with a leap. 
They did not see him until a musket 
whirled about their ears, and one man 
fell, rolling, at the maid’s feet. 


“Back into the hut!” he = said 
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roughly, and she obeyed. As _ he 
turned to aid the priest he called after 
her: “Pile up the logs, quick!” 

She understood, and with the 
strength that came with the moment, 
she dragged the logs to the door. 

Menard crushed down the two re- 
maining Indians as he would have 
crushed wild beasts, without a glance 
toward the mob that was running 
at him, without a thought for the 
gash in his arm, made first by an ar- 
row at La Gallette and now re-opened 
by a knife thrust. The Father, too, 
was wounded, but still he could fight. 
There was but a second more. The 
Captain threw the four muskets into 
the hut, and after them the powder 
horns and bullet pouches which he had 
barely time to strip from the dead men. 
Then he crowded the priest through 
the opening above the logs, and came 
tumbling after. Another second saw 
the logs piled close against the door, 
while a shower of bullets and arrows 
rattled against them. 

“Take a musket, Father. Now, fire 
together!—quick, the others! Can 
you load these, Mademoiselle?” 

“Yes.” She reached for them, and 
poured the powder down the barrels. 

“Not too much, Mademoiselle. We 
may run short.” 

“Ves, M’sieu.” 

To miss a mark in that solid mob 
would have been difficult. The first 
four shots brought down three men, 
and sent another limping away with a 
bleeding foot. 

“Keep it up, Father! Don’t wait an 
instant. Fast, Mademoiselle, fast! Ah, 
there’s one more. See they are falling 
back. Take the other wall, Father. 
See that they do not come from the 
rear.” 

The priest ran about the hut, peer- 
ing through the cracks. 

“T see nothing,” he called. 

“You had better stay there, then. 
Keep a close watch.” 

The maid laid two loaded muskets at 
the Captain’s side. 

“Can we hold them off, M’sieu?” 

His eye was pressed to an opening, 
and he did not turn. 


“T fear not, Mademoiselle. A few 
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minutes more may settle it. But we 
can give them a fight.” 

“If they come again will you let me 
shoot, M’sieu?”’ 

He turned in surprise, and looked at 
her slight figure. 

“You, Mademoiselle?” 

“Yes, I can help. I have shot be- 
fore.” 

He laughed, with the excitement of 
the moment, and nodded. Then they 
were silent. She knelt by his side and 
looked through another opening. The 
warriors were erowded together, just 
out of range, talking excitedly. A mo- 
ment later a number of these slipped 
back and ran off between the huts. 

“What does that mean, M’sieu? Will 
they come around behind?” 

“Yes, watch out, Father. You will 
hear from them soon.” 

“Very well, M’sieu. It will be hard. 
There are trees and bushes here for 
cover.” 

Menard shrugged his shoulders and 
made no reply. Time was all he 
wished ; every moment was precious. 

“If the Big Throat started with the 
first light he should be here before 
another hour,” he said to the maid. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Is there any corn in the basket, 
Mademoiselle?” 

“I think so. I had forgotten.” 

“We shall need it. Wait—I will 
look.” 

He got the basket and brought it to 
her. 

“There is no time for cooking, but 
you had better eat what you can, and 
keep a close watch.” / 

“Here, M’sieu.” She spread her 
skirt, and he poured out half the corn. 

“You give me too much. You must 
not.” 

He laughed. “Mademoiselle is our 
new recruit. And the recruit must not 
complain of her food. I cannot allowit.” 

The moments passed with no sign 
of action among the line of redskins. 

“Father,” called the Captain, “it may 
be better for you to take the doorway. 
Mademoiselle and I will watch the for- 
est.” 

“Very well, M’sieu.” 

The exchange was made rapidly. 


‘Will you look out at the sides, as 
well?” Menard said to her. “Keep 
moving about, and using all the open- 
ings. There are too many chances for 
approach here.” 

“If I see one shall | shoot, M’sieu?” 

He smiled. “You had better tell me 
first.” 

She stepped briskly about, peering 
through the chinks with an alert eve. 
Menard found it hard to keep his own 
watch, so eager were his eyes to watch 
her. But he turned resolutely toward 
the wood. 

“M’sieu!” she whispered. They had 
been silent for a long time. “To the 
left in the bushes! It looks like a 
head.” 

“Can you make sure?” 

“Yes, it isa head. May I shoot?” 

Menard nodded without looking. 
She rested her musket in the opening 
between two logs, and fired quickly. 

“Did you hit him?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

She was breathless with excitement, 
but she re-loaded at once. A moment 
later Menard fired, and then the priest. 

“On all sides, eh?” the Captain mut- 
tered. He called to the others: “Waste 
no powder. Shoot only when you are 
sure of hitting. They will fall back 
again. Two dead Indians will discour- 
age the wildest charge.” 

The firing went on at intervals, but 
still the warriors kept at it, creeping up 
from bush to bush and tree to tree. 
Menard’s face grew more serious. 

“Work fast!” he said suddenly. 
“They must not get nearer!” 

“Yes,” panted the maid. Her 
shoulder was bruised by the heavy 
mttsket, but she loaded and fired as 
rapidly as she could. 

“Father,” called the 
“Quick, come here.” 

The priest ran across the floor, half- 
blinded by the smoke, cocking his 
musket as he came. “Where, M’sieu?” 

“There,—at the oak! They are pre- 
paring for a rush.” 

He fired at the last word, and one 
warrior sprawled on his face. The 
priest followed. 

“That will check them. Now back to 
the door!” 


Captain. 


(To be continued.) 
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Siem strong and green. What 


with the unwonted mild- 
ness of the springtime, with an 
absence of the usual wind storms 
that tend to dig out the grain 
laid in fine straight rows and blow 
it into the neighboring fields to 
spring up here and there in het- 
erogeneous' stalks remarkable 
for a reckless lack of evenness; 
and the proneness of the clouds 
to deposit themselves about 
gentle showers, the crop prom- 
ised fair to rival any crop ever 
raised on those desolate prairies 
of far western Kansas that give 
upon the border of the Colorado 
line,—those barren wastes that 
are different from the fertil 
plains of eastern Kansas, as the 
night is different from the day 
The widow Cummings occupied 
a cottage in the midst of her corn- 
field.» She stood at a table in the 
kitchen, her sleeves rolled to het 
elbows, kneading the bread. As 
she dug her fists into the soft 
warm roll she smiled and listen¢ 
to the rustling of the corn. It was 
music in her ears, it was rich 
promises, it was like the glad 
hand of young love; for with the 
crops so fine and the harvest so 
rich, she was going home! 
- Her home was in Kentucky 
and though her body had subsist 
ed meagerly enough upon the 
product of Kansas soil, her heart 
had remained there. Enshrined 
within her memory was the pic 
ture of that old home of hers. 
From afar off the cows’ horns 
seemed long to her, no cow’s 
horns longer; no hills were so 
green as those Kentucky hills; 
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and no skies so blue as those skies 
that vaulted above the green, green 
hills of her native land. 

It was years since she had seen the 
blue grass waving about in the wind, 
not such wind as swept the Kansas 
prairies, roaring into sudden gusts 
that changed while you watched the 
whirlwinds which razed the young 
wheat to the earth and transplanted 
houses, trees, and oftener than not 
whole towns to parts-unknown; but 
gentle zephyrs, almost breathless, that 
rustled softly and musically through 
the slender heads of the grasses just 
as the wind was rustling out there 
through the corn stalks now. 

And she had not heard the whip- 
poor-wills, nor sat under the wide- 
spreading oaks, nor listened to the 
soft southern brogue of her own peo- 
ple; not since she had come with her 
two boys to Kansas along with other 
sturdy pioneers who had braved all the 
hardships and dangers of the big new 
country in search of homes. 

Homes! She could point out the 
eraves of most of them there and 
here about the prairies, though she 
could more often wander across the 
vast level wastes, looking for the 
places where they should be and were 
not, because of the buffaloes that had 
long ago trampled out the shape of 
them, or because of the new corn that 
had been planted in furrows above 
their mounds and through which the 
wind sang requiems, chanting, whis- 
pering, moaning and sighing all 
through the balmy springtime and on 
into the heat of the long summer days, 
until the farmers cut the stalks and 
stacked them systematically about, 
and thus left no dangling leaves to 
sigh through nor tassels to flout. 

And the two boys. Well, one of 
them had gone yonder over the moun- 
tains to the far West and been killed 
in a mine; and the other, marrying, 
had moved away and so was dead to 
her; and this was how it happened 
that she was left alone in her shanty 
out in her cornfields with only the 
longing for her old Kentucky home 
to keep her company. 

She would go back to that pleasant 


southern country and end her days 
there. It would be good to live once 
more in a land where women led soft, 
easy lives; where they folded idle, 
white hands in their laps and rested. 
She had had enough of work. She was 
tired. It was time that she, too, rested, 
and rest she would. 

With a sharp wet knife she cut off 
bits of dough and rolling them one 
at a time between her rough palms 
she laid them in even rows in a long 
black pan, ready for the oven. It was 
almost noon and dinner time. The 
harvest hands would presently be 
coming in from the fields. She had 
recklessly taken many chances upon 
the yield of this harvest. She had 
hired extra hands. She was deter- 
mined to make every possible effort to 
insure its success. Then she would 
sell the place and the crop together 
and go back home. 

Other harvests had failed, but this 
should not. She resolutely put away 
all thought of failure. She must go 
home. She must ease the longing for 
a sight of the place and the people 
there, that stayed with her day in and 
day out all the year round, through 
seed time and harvest, through the 
early spring when the corn was young, 
and later when it rose to heights 
unheard of, and later still through 
those bitter days when it fell beneath 
the blight of grasshoppers or chinch 
bugs or other blightful things that 
haunt Kansas cornfields to their ruin. 

And since she had staked her all, 
since she had braved everything, dared 
everything, fortune seemed at last to 
have come her way and the harvest 
promised a yield that eclipsed her 
wildest dreaming. 

Her heart grew light as she listened 
to the rustling of the corn, and into 
her old eyes there crept so warm a 
glow that the farm hands stood and 
stared at her as they came trooping, 
hot and dusty and tired from the 
fields. 

They wondered what could have 
come over the old woman that gave 
to her faded face so nearly the 
look of youth. 

She smiled as she set their chairs 
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about the deal table and watched them 
as, with much shuffling of ungainly 
feet over the rough boards of the bare 
floor, they took their places there. 

“The corn is fine, John, ain't it?” 
she asked of a gray-haired man who 
sat at one corner of the table, mop- 
ping his forehead with a large ban- 
dana handkerchief, not too clean. 

He put the handkerchief back in his 
pocket and fell to upon the bountiful 
meal she had set before him. 

“It’s fine enough,” said he. “It'll be 
the best crop we've had in these parts 
for many a year’—here he stopped, 
for his mouth was full, and waited 
awhile before he went on—‘‘if the hot 
winds don’t come on.” 

After a moment he reiterated pro- 
phetically : 

“Tf the hot winds don’t come!” 

The old woman set a plate of bread 
down by him with a sudden crash. 

“The hot winds!” she cried. “The 
hot winds!” 

She clasped her wrinkled hands to- 
gether and caught them apart. 

She clasped them together once 
more and wrung them. 

“T had forgotten all about the hot 
winds,” she moaned. “I had forgotten 
all about the hot winds !” 


* 4 ‘ * * 


The balminess of the spring air gave 
place to heat, to extreme heat, sudden 
and blighting. A copper sun blazed 
in a copper sky. 

The cooling breezes under the influ- 
ence of the heat changed to scorching 
winds. 

These hot winds blew menacingly 
through the rustling stalks of the 
strong green corn. 

For one long day they laughed defi- 
ance, bravely holding their bright 
heads, upon which the yellow tas- 
sels were beginning to thrust them- 
selves, aloft in silky beauty, erect; 
and the old woman at her kitchen 
window watching, braced herself with 
the hope that they would somehow 
stand the ordeal, that the heat might 
abate, that by some medium, by the 
special finger of providence, perhaps, 
which had hitherto appeared to have 
been pointed against her, the threat 


ened ruin might be warded off, that 
a cooling breeze might come blowing 
up from the Gulf or a shower might 
fall, and she could still go back 
home. 

On the second day the heat had not 
abated. It had rather 
The burning winds blew stronger. 
They raged with a sudden fury, died 
down to a whisper, then raged again. 

John, when he led the field hands in, 
shook his head and took his place at 
the table in ominous silenc 

The old woman setting their meal 
before them crept back to’ the window 
and again looked out. 


increased. 


She turned faint and sick at heart 
at the sight of the fields, for the tassels 
had drooped and the broad green 
leaves were slowly changing to a 
parched and withered brown; parched 


and withered as her face which had 
been bared to the heat and the winds 
of the Kansas prairies for so many 
years; parched and withered as her 
heart, which had borne the brunt of 
sadness and sorrow and separations 
until the climax was reached and she 
could bear no more. 


On the third day the hot winds grew 


vengeful. They swept across the 
prairies with a hissing sound as of 
flames sizzling through the devastat- 


ing heat of a furnace. 

The tassels, burnt now to a dingy 
brown, hung in wisps. 

The leaves drooped like tired arms. 

They no longer sang in the wind. 
They rattled, a hoarse, harsh rattle, 
premonitory of death. 

Far and near the fields were 
scorched, withered, burnt to a crisp 
as if by the furious blast of a raging 
prairie fire. 

There was no longer need of har- 
vest hands. 

The harvest, gathered by the hot 
winds was ended,—the ruin complete. 

Their mission accomplished, the 
winds died down suddenly as they had 
arisen and passed away across the 
barren prairies in a sigh 

Then up came the cooling breezes 
from the Gulf, light zephyry clouds 


gathered, obliterated the brazen sun- 
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light and burst into a grateful shower, which descended 
patteringly upon the deadened fields of corn. 

The old woman on her knees before the window, her 
arms on the sill, her face buried in them, listened to the 
patter of those raindrops on the corn. 

Her eyes, circled by a network of wrinkles, were dry; 
but a spring had broken somewhere near the region of her 
heart. 

She acknowledged herself defeated. She gave up the 
fight. 

For her the end had come. 
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A year later a new owner had taken possession of the 
cornfields upon which the Widow Cummings had looked 
with hope, then fear, and then despair. 

He whistled as he plowed the even rows through the 
rich black soil. 

He glanced now and again away from his horses at the 
blue sky and at a distant flock of birds; so distant that they 
appeared motionless against that sky as painted birds upon 
a painted picture. 

The reflection of the blue shone in his eye: a lilt in the 
tune he whistled took on a note like joy. 

The horses lifted light feet, keeping time to the music 
of it. 

But by and by they stumbled over a new mound there 
on the prairie. 

The farmer stopped short and swore a little. The horses, 
at the familiar sound of his swearing, plunged obediently 
forward, the plow pushed through the mounds, and, re- 
suming his whistling, the farmer followed it over the breast 
of the hill until, moving slowly down the other side, he 
vanished gradually feet foremost into the sky. 

The mound through which the horses had dragged the 
plow was the old woman's grave. 

ZOE ANDERSON NORRIS. 
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», A personal narrative by 
Lieut. Burton Mitchell, 
FP 7 anaide onthestaff of| 
GENERAL FUNSTON 
at the time of the 
@ famous exploita 





BOUT the middle of Jan- 
uary Gen. Emilio Aguin- 
aldo, El Dictator of the 
Filipino Republic, sent a 
messenger out of his place 
of hiding with letters to all of his com- 
manding generals in different parts of 
Luzon. This correspondence was pre- 
sented to Lieut. Taylor, of the Twenty- 
fourth Infantry at Pantabangan, Prov- 
ince of Nueva Ecija, about a month 
later; the messenger giving as his rea- 
son that he had been one of Aguin- 
aldo’s body-guards for two years, had 
received no money for his services and 
had been chased from place time and 
time again, and he was tired of the 
whole affair and wanted to live under 
American rule and see peace estab- 
lished in the Islands. 

These facts were immediately re- 
ported to General Funston and the 
man with his correspondence forward- 
ed to San Isidro. He seemed a very 
bright and sincere fellov- and the Gen- 
eral began consulting him as to the 
best methods to pursue to effect 
Aguinaldo’s capture. A number of 
the different plans were gone over un- 
til finally this one was decided on: 

One of the letters ordered General 
Lacuna, of Nueva Ecija, to send him 
reinforcements. General Funston de- 
cided to send him these reinforce- 
ments, taking a few of us along as 
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Hotel at New Carlisle, Ohio, the birthplace of General Funston. 
The cross marks the room in which he was born, 


prisoners and capture him. The de- 
tails were gone over very carefully, 
and it finally resulted in General Fun- 
ston selecting myself, of his staff, and 
Captain Hazzard, who had command 
of a company of Macabebes, and Cap- 
tain Newton, of the Thirty-fourth In- 
fantry, U. S. V., who had knowledge of 
the Bay of Casiguran, where we were 
to land. We were, of course, glad to 
have been selected from among so 
many, and from this time on worked 
night and day for the success of the ex- 
pedition. Captain Hazzard imme- 
diately selected eighty men out of his 
company who could talk Tagalo, and 
would make the most likely insurgent 
soldiers. The General selected as ‘in- 
surgent officers Hilario Talplacide, a 
former insurgent major, and gave him 
the rank of lieutenant colonel; Lazario 
Sagovia, a full-blooded Spaniard, who 
had been a first sergeant in the Span- 
ish army, who had passed ‘the exam- 
ination for a commission, but never re- 
ceived it on account of the confusion 
resulting from the late unpleasantness 
we had with Spain, became dissatisfied 
when his regiment was ordered back to 
Spain, left it, joined the insurgents and 
was made a first lieutenant. About a 
year ago he was taken sick and came 
into San Isidro and surrendered. He 
was made a captain and was second in 
command of our party. Gregorio 
Cadhita, Tagalo, and former lieutenant 
of insurgents, was made a lieutenant, 
as was also Dionacio Batea, a former 
insurgent sergeant and tax collector. 


— These, with Cecilio Sagi- 
sarundo, the  Llocane, 
who had presented the 
correspondence, comple- 
ted our party. Our Mac- 
abebes were armed and 
equipped with insurgent 
rifles and uniforms, and 
the disguise vas com- 
plete; the result showing 
that it was impossible to 
tell them from insurgent 
soldiers. 

We proceeded to Ma- 
nilt and boarded the 
small battleship Vicks- 
burg, a gallant little ship, 
commanded by a brave and gentle- 
manly set of officers and men. On 
March 6th we set sail around the 
southern end of Luzon, and on the 
morning of the 14th in a _ rain- 
storm landed from the ship’s boats in 
the Bay of Casiguran, twenty miles be- 
low the town of the same name. As 
soon as we were all landed we crawled 
under some bushes to partially protect 
ourselves from the rain, and waited for 
morning to appear. 

The Vicksburg, with all lights out, 
immediately put to sea, and we saw no 
more of her until the afternoon of the 
25th. At daybreak we started for 
Casiguran, a distance of 20 miles, and 
reached there that evening, having had 
to wade in the bay about five miles of 
the distance. When we went into the 
town the natives hailed our party with 
delight, and congratulated them on 
their capture of the prisoners. We 
were immediately put in a room and a 
guard placed over us, and also guards 
outside of the house. We were kept 
there two days and three nights. The 
natives would come around and peep 
in at us through the windows and 
doors, but offer no violence. Sagovia 
would come in to see us at nights, tell 
us how things were progressing, and 
get his orders for the next day. He 
succeeded in gathering together some 
rice, some cracked corn, and having 
two caribous killed to take on the trip, 
and thirteen cargadores to carry this 
truck. 

This was the last town or place from 
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what we received here was to last until there in six or seven These let- 
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fer his signature by means of carbon 
paper and then ink it over. These let- 
ters were sent on ahead of us by na- 
tives and reached there two days be- 
fore we did. On the morning of the 
17th of March we started for Palanan, 
crossing and re-crossing the Casiguran 
River seventy-four times, and reach- 
ing the sea about noon. Our march- 
ing from here was along the sea coast 
of the Pacific Ocean. We followed 
along this coast in the soft sand, and 
for miles over boulders from the size 
of a person’s head to rocks as large as a 
nipa house. At high tide the waves were 
all over these rocks, and at low tide 
they were slippery. Where the moun- 
tains came right down to the water’s 
edge we would have to cut up over 
them, pulling each other up and help- 
ing ourselves by small trees and roots. 
The getting down on the other side 
was much more dangerous, and we 
used long poles to keep from slipping. 
It rained every night and from con- 
stant wading we were wet continuously. 
We marched every morning at day- 
break, and would stop about eight 
o'clock and boil our rice or corn for 
breakfast. In about two hours we 
would resume our march, and keep go- 
ing until five or six in the evening, hav- 
ing two meals a day. One day’s march 
was pretty much like the other, and 
on the evening of the 22d day we 
stopped on the beach and knew we 
were about six or seven miles from 
where Aguinaldo was supposed to be. 
We were a weak and tired lot of men, 
and as our rice and corn were all gone, 
we were unable to get any further. 
We had all gone the limit, and must 
have something to eat. The natives 
caught a few fresh fish along the beach, 
and one lad caught an octopus. We 
roasted the fish over some coals and 
ate them without salt, scales and all, 
and also got a little of the octopus 
soup, and I am compelled to say that 
I would not care for it as a regular diet. 
At this time General Funston had Hil- 
ario write a letter and send it to Aguin- 
aldo, stating that we were out of ra- 
tions and could proceed no further un- 
less he would send us some. The ra- 
tions came, and also an order to treat 
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the American prisoners well, but to 
leave them at this place, under guard. 
For the rest of the party to come to 
Palanan as soon as possible. 

We knew then that Aguinaldo was 
within seven miles of us, and that, bar- 
ring accidents, we would have him a 
prisoner the next day. We were all 
disappointed at the thought of being 
left behind, and we were afraid that 
sending the natives in alone they might 
lose their nerve or in some way “mess” 
things up. The general finally settled 
the whole affair by saying that we 
would stay behind under guard and 
would follow the main party in half an 
hour. This we did and when we were 
half way there, one of the soldiers 
came running back and motioned us to 
get off the trail. We were at this time 
wading down a river and in less time 
than it takes to tell it we were out of 
the river and up among the under- 
brush. The fellow then explained to 
us that they had met a party of eleven 
men coming down to relieve the guard 
who had been left over us. Sagovia 
had stopped them, and engaged them 
in conversation while this fellow came 
back to warn us. Ina short time they 
came splashing up the river, and it 
was a great opportunity to ambush 
them, but as it would have spoiled our 
plans we had to be content with seeing 
them go by. After they had gone we 
againstartedand when within about five 
hundred yards of the river, on which 
Palanan is situated, we heard the firing 
and knew that the big show was on. 
Of course we set out on.the run, and as 
soon as the river was reached, saw the 
Filipino flag flying from Aguinaldo’s 
house and quarters, and the Macabe- 
bes firing and shouting for all they 
were worth. We crossed in a banca, 
and as soon as we reached the house 


the little Macabebes surrounded us 
shouting, “Vivi Macabebe,” “Vivi, 


Vivi Americano,” grabbing our hands, 
and shouting themselves hoarse. 

In the house were Emilio Aguinaldo 
and Doctor Barcelona, treasurer, and 
Colone! Simeon Villa, chief of staff, 
all prisoners. When our main party 


reached the river they immediately 
crossed and marched between Aguin- 
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Lieutenant Burton Mitchell, cousin and aide to General Fun 


aldo’s house and the convent building, 
where his soldiers were quartered, 
(about a hundred yards distance be 
tween two buildings). The 
guard in the convent, about fifty armed 
men, turned out and presented arms to 
our fellows and then came to carry 
arms. The Macabebes were standing 


the se 


at attention, facing them, with pieces 
loaded and not fifteen feet away. Hil- 
ario, Sagovia and Cecilio then went 
into Aguinaldo’s house and were intro- 
duced to six other officers. They ex- 
changed little pleas ntries. Aguinal- 
do congratulated th on their suc- 
cessfully reaching him, and also con- 
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gratulated Cecilio on his safe delivery 
of the letters, and told him he would be 
made a major at once. 

After talking for about twenty min- 
utes, Sagovia excused himself, saying 
that as his men were tired he would 
go out and put them in camp. He 
stepped outside the house, called to 
Gregoria, who had _ been left in 
command, to open up, and he in turn 
shouted, “Macabebes, now is your 
time.” The firing started at once, 
and at the first shot Hilario grabbed 
\guinaldo, telling him to consider 


himself an American prisoner. He 
gave in at once without further re- 
sistance. Colonel Villa jumped 


through the window and made a run 
for the river, Sagovia after him and 
shooting him through the shoulders 
and through the left hand before he 
would stop. Major Alhambra, who 
had direct charge of Aguinaldo’s body- 
guard, also jumped through a window, 
and was shot through the head. All 
bleeding as he was he leaped into the 
river and was drowned. Dr. Barcel- 
ona, treasurer, went through the door 
and was soon brought up by a little 
Macabebe with a rifle. As soon as 
General Funston got in the room 
where Aguinaldo was he assured him 
that he would be treated as a prisoner 
of his rank was entitled. All of his 
personal effects would be unmolested, 
but that any public documents would 
be seized. Aguinaldo thanked him, 
and asked that an American officer re- 
main with him, as he was afraid of the 
native troops. This was done and an 
officer was with him continuously night 
and day until he reached Manila. 

We rested there the next day, and 
on the morning of the 25th started for 
Palanan Bay, seven miles from the 
town, reaching there about twelve 
o'clock. We built a fire on the shore 
and the Vicksburg, seeing the smoke, 
came in. 

We rigged up a sheet on a pole and 
commenced wigwagging “We have 
him.” 

The answer came back, “Bully!” 

In about two hours we were on 


e 


board with our three prisoners very 
sea sick, and were making for Manila. 
At 2 o'clock on the morning of March 
28th, the licksburg dropped anchor in 
Manila Bay and rigged up the steam 
launch. 

At daybreak Lieutenant Com- 
mander Glennon announced that the 
launch was ready. General Fun- 
ston, General Aguinaldo, Commander 
Glennon and myself, with the curtains 
drawn and completely sheltered from 
observation, steamed up the Pasig 
River, and General Funston delivered 
his valuable prisoner to the military 
governor just as the latter was finish- 
ing his breakfast. 

Personally General Aguinaldo looks 
very much like his picture, except that 
he is stouter, very badly pockmarked, 
and his lower lip droops. He talks 
very freely to us about the past and 
said little about the future. He said 
he had never led his troops in battle, 
had never distinguished himself in any 
way, and that he had had several very 
narrow escapes from capture, but had 
doubled on his tracks and gone into 
towns almost immediately after the 
Americans had left them. 

He seemed to appreciate the treat- 
ment he had received at General Fun- 
ston’s hands, and thanked us all for 
the little favors we had shown him. 
It happened that he was thirty-two 
years old the day before his capture, 
and his manner and general appear- 
ance impressed me very favorably. 

Dexter Saniago Barcelona is thirty- 
cight years old, graduated in Spain, 
and since then has traveled all over 
Europe. 

Colonel Simeon Villa, a young man 
of twenty-six years, also graduated in 
medicine and was practicing before the 
war. He was once wounded before 
this. 

A person seeing these two men and 
talking with them would not long be 
in doubt as to who it was that had fur- 
nished the brains to run this insurrec- 
tion and enable it to defy the authori- 
ties of the United States for over two 
vears. 
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The Point of the Story. 


‘ Therefore shall his calamity come suddenly ; suddenly shall he be broken without remedy.’’—PROVERBS Vi. 15 


ISS WHITING read the sprawling 
headlines slowly, and her glance as 
slowly drifted to the first para- 

graph of the story beneath them. Then she 
let the paper flutter to the floor and looked 
sadly out of the window. 

There was an arrogant, brazen effrontery 
in the black type that stung her like a blow 
on the cheek. Its staring ugliness held the 
eye, and its dirty blackness seemed like a 
smirch. Miss Whiting had followed the 
uncouth letters, not because they attracted 
her, but because there was that in them that 
vexed her and made her angry and un- 
happy. 

With the deadly terseness of a newspaper 
head, they proclaimed to all the world that 
dishonesty had crept into the government of 
the city. Men giving paving contracts, they 
said, were abstracting unearned money from 
the treasury in amounts sufficient to make 
them rich, and the officials whose duty it 
was to guard against such things were crim- 
inally negligent. One among the latter was 
singled out as the man responsible for the 
“steals,” and it was cunningly hinted that 
his lack of watchfulness was due to the fact 
that he shared the plunder. 

This man was twice mentioned by name:in 
the black head- lines. “Killis,” they said in 
one place, “feigns ignorance—the young 
director of Public Works proves an apt 
pupil of the machine.” Then they went on 
to elaborate upon this charge, and lower 
down in the body of the story it was clev- 
erly made to appear that he had endeavored 
to shield the alleged thieves by refusing to 
discuss their peculations. Then there was 
a sarcastic paragraph about his previously 
“clean” record—with the “clean” in quota- 
tion marks—and at the end an eloquent de- 
mand for an investigation. 

Miss Whiting read no further than 
the first paragraph, for it is not pleas 
ant to have one’s guests called names 
and the director of public works had 
promised to dine that night with tlie 
Whitings. 

More than once, by many times, he 
had eaten the Whiting bread and salt. 
First he had come as the guest of the 
head of the house to discuss a matter 
which required the smoking of many 
cigars and the mention of many names. 
Next he had come as visitor-in-ordinary 
to the whole family, and then, after a 








long and meditative smoke in his office, 
he had begun to wonder why he had come 
so often. By dint of much logical reason- 
ing he reached the conclusion that it was 
because Miss Whiting was the only girl 
in the United States—the only one, at any 
rate, that he had met—who knew enough 
about politics to discuss intelligently the 
difference between a ward and a precinct. 
Miss Whiting, in the meanwhile, had be- 
gun to wonder why most women looked 
upon politics as a bore. In the abstract, she 
admitted to herself 
there was little in it 
to interest any one, 
but then, when 
Killis told of his | 
plans and his fights 
and of the fights 
made against him, 
wasn't there human 
interest in the story 
and personal inter- 
est,too? Miss Whit- 
ng thought of these 
things as she stood 
at the window with 
the paper and its 
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black head-lines in her hand, and they were 
in her thoughts when Killis walked in un- 
announced and saw her attempt to hide it 
in her music rack. 

He came toward her with an appealing 
look, and she saw that his face was white 
and drawn. 

“I am sorry,” he began confusedly, “that 
you have been reading that—” 

Miss Whiting flushed slightly and feigned 
not to have heard 
him. 

“You are late,” she | 
said, proffering her 
hand. 

Killis glanced at 
the clock. 

“No; I am _ not 
late,” he _ replied, 
slowly. “I am early— 
purposely—to make 
excuses.” 

He took a seat by 
the window and his 
gaze dreamily wan- 
dered to the music 
rack. 

“Dinner is 
almost 
ready,” said 
Miss Whit- 
ing, nerv- 
ously. “Can’t 
you stay?” 

Killis sat 
in silence for 
a moment as 
if the ques- 
tion were 
one difficult 
of answer. 

“On, 7 
could, I sup- 
pose,” he 
said at 
length, “but 
I think that 
I had better 
not.” 

Miss Whit- 
ing simu- 
lated lack of 
com prehen- 
sion. 

“YOusee, 255 
he went on, 
“TI had made 
certain 
plans, and fate has spoiled them. I had 
intended to tell you why I—” 

“Fate is not irresistible,” observed Miss 
Whiting. 

Killis paused 

“There is no need,” continued Miss Whit- 
ing, ‘to be afraid of it.” 

“It’s not fear!” exclaimed Killis, rising, 
as ifin anger. “It’s shame! Shame is more 
than fear. I came here to tell you—and I 
will tell you—that I love you, love you! 
But as I entered your house I found you 
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reading—that! Do you think I could ask 
you to share such a life as—as that says I 
have been leading? Would it be manly—or 
decent?” 

Miss Whiting turned to the window and 
looked out upon the passing crowd. Then 
she came to where Killis sat, with his head 
resting upon his fists, and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“You didn’t mean all of that?” 
softly. 

Killis stretched forth his arm and drew 
her to his side. 

meant all of it,” he answered. “I 
meant that I love you, love you, love you. I 
meant that I have waited for the chance to 
tell you in fear that what has happened was 
coming. I meant that it has made me lie 
awake at night and regret that I ever met 
you. And now I want to 
tell you—and to say good- 
bye to you.” 

Miss Whiting stole a 
glance at Killis, but he 
looked away Then he 
arose and paced up and 
down the room in si- 
lence. Miss Whiting 
watched him 

“I, too,” she said, in 
a low voice, “have some- 
thing to 
tell—” 

Killis 
stopped with 
a start and 
came toward 
her. 

“You love 
me?’ he 
whisper- 
ed. 

“Yes,” an- 
swered Miss 
W hiting, 
simply; “ 
love you.” 

“But— 
that?” 


she said, 


“Why 
should I 
heed what 
people say 
of you?” re- 
plied Miss 
Whiting, al- 
an- 

grily. “What 
do I care for such—for such—black- 
mail? Isn’t it enough that I know that you 
are innocent? Why should you hang your 
head as if you were a convicted criminal? 
Why should you—can’t you—” 

“No, I can’t,” replied Killis, turning 
away from her. 

“You must!” exclaimed Miss Whiting. 

“But I can’t,” answered Killis, pitifully, 
“because—” 

“Because?” 

“Because I have no right to let you talk to 
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me like that. I should have been a man 
and remained silent, but I couldn’t, and so 
you have—” He paused and gazed dreamily 
out of the window. “But you don’t know 
all of it! You don’t know why I should 
have kept silence. You don’t know why I 
should not have come to you. You don’t 
—you can’t know that—what That says—is 
true!” 

And just at that moment in came Miss 
Whiting’s mother, all smiles, to welcome 
Killis and to announce that dinner was ready 
and waiting. 

H. L. M. 


Daisy at the Helm. 


Do I pull this string when I mean to go 
Away from the shore?. What? The other 
way? So— 

Why, Mr. Tibbetts! how finely you row! 

You must be awfully strong, I know. 

Oh! hasn’t the sunset a beautiful glow? 

The clouds are looking like tinted snow, 

Or orange ice—yes, this place is slow; 

There are so many girls no one gets a show 

At the evening hops—and as for a beau— 

What's that? Will I let Mr. Tibbetts? No! 

Please take care! you'll upset us—Oh! 
, a 


THE NEW GIRL. 


















finna Mathewson 


“When the New Girl and Cupid first met, 
How the Little god sighed with regret t 
a Suppose,now,”” he said, 
; must aim for the head, 
find my olA-fashioned methods forget .” 


But she dodged, and the shaft went astray ; 
So the moral is this, one would say, 
He must sent his best dart 
fit the New Mairen's heart 


In the Rear old fircatian way fj i 
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The Turned-Down Page. 


OWS of double hollyhocks stood stiff 
and straight beside the fence at the 
end of the garden, while lady-slip- 

pers, four-o’clocks, love-lies-bleeding and 
great fragrant hundred-leaf roses filled the 
carefully tended beds, where not a weed 
dared show its head, even for a moment. 
So trim and tidy was the whole place that 
Jenkins, the gardener, confided to the cook 
that it was his opinion the very rabbits 
stopped to wipe their feet before venturing 
to scamper across the immaculate gravel 
walks, laid out with mathematical preci- 
sion, which intersected the garden at regu- 
lar intervals. 

“And it’s my belief,” grumbled Jenkins, 
“the old lady do know where the weeds is 
a-comin’ up before they know thairselves; 
and she’s got sich an eye for 
straightness as never was. 
‘Jenkins,’ sez she to me, sez 
she, ‘that crimson aster is 
quite a quarter of an inch fur- 
ther out than the purple one; 
don’t let it occur again,’ sez 
she.” 

Every morning at 10 o'clock 
Miss Wetherby inspected her 
garden, walking daintily be- 
tween the boxwood hedges 
that bordered its paths, find- 
ing fault liberally, bestowing 
praise sparingly, and gather- 
ing rose leaves for the pot 
pourri for which she was fa- 
mous. 

On this particular August 
morning she set out as usual, 
her gray curls glistening m 
the sun, even though a para- 
sol was held at right angles 
above her head. 

“Jenkins,” said she, stopping 
short beside the terrace, “can 
it be possible that I see a dan- 
delion among the grass?” 

Jenkins scratched his head 
doubtfully. 

“It do look like it, to be sure, mum,” he 
replied; “but where they comes from I don’t 
know.” 

“Nothing but constant watchfulness will 
keep them away,” said Miss Wetherby, add- 
ing, with dignity, “and that, Jenkins, is a 
quality I fear you lack. You are sadly defi- 
cient in vigilance and acuteness of percep- 
tion, though no doubt you mean well.” 

“Yes, mum,” agreed Jenkins, unmoved. 

“The roses in the west bed must be 
sprayed today,” she continued, “and all the 
turf carefully gone over. Where one dande- 
lion appears, others will surely follow. And, 
by the way, Jenkins, have you seen Miss 
Ruth? I cannot find her,” 

Jenkins grinned and jerked his head in the 
direction of the summer house. 

“She be down thar,” he said, “with Parson 
Gray’s son Harry.” 





“They do be down thar every day,” he 
volunteered further, after a minute, evi- 
dently anxious to continue, but Miss Weth- 
erby silenced him with a wave of her hand 
and sailed majestically into the house. 

“It must be stopped,” she said, resolutely, 
sitting down before her writing table and 
looking at the photograph of a girlish face 
that stood upon it. “It must be stopped at 
once. Ruth’s future must not be spoiled in 
this way. I will take her away; she is so 
young she will forget him, I am sure, after 
a little while. And I will write to him and 
tell him what I think of him for abusing my 
confidence and my hospitality in this way; 
the boy is a gentleman, he will go away at 
once. I will write today, before it is too 
late.” 

Opening a drawer in her writing table, 
she looked for a sheet of paper; the drawer 
stuck and she put her hand as 
far back as she could reach to 
ascertain the cause. A small 
book had evidently fallen from 
the drawer above and been 
wedged behind it. After some 
trouble she removed the book 
and looked at it curiously. It 
was a dusty brown volume, 
filled with small faded writing. 
in places indistinct and almost 
illegible. The title page stated 
that it was “The Diary of Let- 
tice Wetherby, begun in Her 
Fifteenth Year, and to be Con- 
tinued to the day of Her 
Death.” 

Miss Whetherby smiled as she 
turned its pages; here was sol- 
emnly chronicled the fact that 
the speckled hen had a brood 
of twelve fine chicks, also that 
a stone had that morning been 
removed from the left hind 
foot of the pony. She laid 
the book aside, but picke it 


hed 


“The old lady do know where 1? almost immediately, as 
weeds are coming up before 
they know thetr selves.”’ 


though loath to put away the 
record af her girlhood. This 
time it opened almost of itself 
at a turned-down page, toward the end, 
creased and faded from much readigg: 
June 30, 18—. 

“This morning, in the garden, Edward told 
me that he loved me. I knew it long ago; 
but it would have been unmaidenly to Gener 
the fact, or to show how glad I was, so I 
told him that he had taken me entirely by 
surprise and that I must ask for a day to 
consider. And this evening I am going to 
meet him; I will wear my white muslin with 
blue ribbons, because he likes it best, and 
I will look into his eyes and tell him what I 
think he knows already, though I have tried 
to hide it. Perhaps he will say again, as he 
did to-day, ‘Sweetheart, your eyes were 
made from God’s blue sky; may I never see 
them darkened by a cloud.’ That was such 
a beautiful idea; no one but Edward could 
have thought of it, 
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“Shall I bring him in?” 
“I wish it was evening; 
slowly. All day the birds have been singing 


the time goes so 


their loudest, and the sun has never once 
ceased shining. Surely, that is a good omen 
for our future. And I have been singing, 
too, because I could not help it. Susan said 
she thought I was just ‘fey,’ and that so 
much singing one day always meant tears 
to follow. I do not think that was kind in 
Susan, but I forgive her, because she is 
thirty and I am eighteen, and I have Ed- 
ward and she has nobody. 

“T am going to dress now; I must linger 
over it and be as long as possible to fill in 
the time, for I should not like to be there 
first. Oh, I do hope Edward is in a hurry, 
too.” 

Miss Wetherby smoothed the creased page 
tenderly with her wrinkled old hand and 
read on: 

“July 15th. 

“This has been such a happy two weeks; 
I have been much too busy to write in my 
diary. To-day father and grandmother came 
home from their trip. Susan says she will 
lose no time telling them about my ‘goings 
on,’ but I do not care. Edward intends to 
tell father to-night; he fears father may ob- 
ject because he is poor, but who cares for 
money? Then, too, Edward is very clever, 
and of course he will make plenty of money 
after awhile. I don’t mind waiting for the 
cottage we talk about, with roses and honey- 
suckle climbing over it, and a big chair for 
Edward on one side of the open fire and one 
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for me on the other, for winter evenings, 
when we cannot be out of doors. Edward 
likes red roses best and I like white, so I 
shall plant both.” 

“July 16th. 

“The strangest thing has happened; I 
hardly know what I am writing, my head is 
so confused. Father will not consent to my 
marrying Edward, or even being engaged to 
him. At least it is grandmother who will 
not consent, and father agrees with her— 
as he always does. She says Edward is too 
poor, and has not an assured position,—as 
if that mattered,—and that I am too young 
to know my own mind and must be guided 
in such matters by those who have my inter- 
ests most at heart. She said a great deal 
more, too, that I did not listen to, for I kept 
saying she was wrong, that I did know my 
own mind. I know, too, that I love Ed- 
ward and he loves me, and a hundred grand- 
mothers could not prevent it, no 
matter what they di d.’ 

“July 22d. 

“T wish I had no heart, it aches 
so. We have only seen each 
other once this whole long week, 
and then he told me,—poor Ed- 
ward,—all that father had said to 
him; that he had done a cowardly 
thing to win the love of a girl so 
young, who had been nowhere 
and seen nothing; that I would 
soon forget my childish fancy for 
him, and that he must go away 
and forget me, too, and get interested in 
other things; quite away, he said, out of the 
country would be best for us both. 

‘*Edward,’ I cried, ‘you won't go. 
Surely you won't go and leave me?’ 

‘Sweetheart,’ he said, ‘what can I do? 
Your father was right. I was wrong to 
tell you my love until you had known other 
men; yet how could I help myself? We are 
both young; I will go away and work, and 
in a few years come back to you. Will you 
wait for me? 

“T do not know what I said. I only know 
that I am the most miserable girl in the 
world, and that I begged him to take me 
with him.” 

“July 24th. 

“In a week he is going to South America 
to a coffee plantation, and I know he will 
never come back. I hate the sunshine and 
the tiresome birds that go on singing until 
my head aches. In a week he will be gone, 
and I shall be left here alone. O the long 
days and nights that are to come, when I 
will wander round the dreary garden and 
say, ‘Beneath this tree he told me that he 
loved me;’ ‘Beside this brook I used to meet 
him.’ Never to meet him there again; never 
hear his voice, or look into his eyes—” 

Miss Wetherby removed her glasses and 
wiped her faded blue eyes, then turned the 
leaf. The next page was blotted with matty 


tears, and the small writing, grown faint with 
many years, 
eyes. 


was almost illegible to her 
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“August 3d. 

“He has gone; Edward has gone. I write 
the words over and over again, but I can- 
not seem to understand them; I cannot real- 
ize what has happened. I wanted to talk 
to him and tell him how true I would be, 
but I could not say a word,—could only 
cling to him, sobbing. 

“ ‘Dearest,’ he said, ‘don’t cry; it breaks 
my heart.’ 

“And then, all in a minute it seemed to 
me, he had started away, but he came back 
and put his arms around me. 

“*Don’t cry, my own,’ he whispered, ‘I’m 
coming back; don’t cry. 

“I am to be taken away somewhere, | 
don’t know, and I don’t care where it is, but 
they cannot make me forget; I shall never 
forget. And I will write it down, here in 
this little book, that it may be known and 
remembered always by those who may live 
after me and may chance to find this diary. 
that on August 3d, 18—, Lettice Wetherby’s 
youth and happiness were killed, and her 
heart broken. On August 3d—” 

Here the record stopped suddenly. Miss 
Wetherby closed the book and laid it aside. 

“He never came back,” she said; “he 
died of fever within a year.” 

She took up her pen and turned to be- 
gin her letter, mechanically writing the date, 
“August 3d.” 

“On August 3d,” she said, dreamily, “the 
youth and happiness of Lettice Wetherby 
were killed. On August 3d—” 

The pen dropped from her fingers, and, 
burying her face in her hands, she sat mo- 
tionless. 

Presently an arm stole around her neck, 
and a voice said:— 

“T have been looking everywhere for you, 
auntie, and I could not find you. It is too 
lovely for you to be indoors to-day.” 

“And I too have been looking for you, 
Ruth. Where were you?” 

The blush that overspread the girl’s cheek 
rivalled the red rose at her belt. 

“I was in the garden,” she said, “with 
Harry. He has been telling me the loveliest 
things, auntie; shall I tell you what they 

>” 


“I think I might perhaps imagine, Ruth.” 

“And you don’t mind? I knew you 
wouldn’t, but Harry thought you might. I 
told him he didn’t know you as I did or he 
wouldn’t say such things; all about being 
poor, and not worthy, and other silly ideas 
he has. What does it matter? I can wait 
here with you, can’t I, auntie, while he 
works to make a home for me?” 

“Do you love him well enough to wait?” 
inquired Miss Wetherby, taking the up- 
turned face in her hands. 

“Yes,” said the girl, quietly, “I love him 
enough to wait for him forever.” 

There was silence for a few moments 
while Ruth pulled to pieces the sheet of pa- 
per on the desk before her. 

“Auntie,” she whispered at last, “Harry 
is waiting in the hall: shall I bring him in? 





Miss Wetherby held the smooth, round 
cheek against her own wrinkled one. 

“Yes, dear,” she said gently, “bring him 
vs ELLA MIDDLETON Tysovut. 


A CHANGED GIRL. 


I sang of her with Meep * ‘blue” eyes, 
The editor put “brown,” 

But left them “like to summer skies,” 
Altho’ he changed her gown. 


i 
i 
i 


I praised her “slender as the doe,” 
He gave her malt extract, 

And made her bosom “ample” grow, 
Quite matronly, in fact. 


Her “golden” hair he dyed to “black” — 
Thank heaven, it was not red!— -e 

I had it hanging down her back, 
He put it up instead. 


2 a Ces ae EN Bt 


She left me “pale,” he made her blush— 
With ample cause, I’m sure, 

The liberties he took would flush 
\ mummy’s cheek demure. 


I sent her forth on “dainty” feet, 
But she came back on small; 

The wonder is, so young and sweet, 
She kept her feet at all. 


Now, all of this I might have stood, 
Without a word of blame, 
Had he, while changing, been so good 
As just to change my name 
WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 
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Possible Destruction of Washington 
in 1862. 
By COMMANDER FREDERICK D. Situ, U.S.N. 


HE reader may form his own opinion 
of what might have been the fate of 
our Capitol had the advice given to 

the President of the Confederacy been taken. 
This letter of advice, which follows, was 
written by Douglas F. Forrest, a Confed- 
erate officer and son of the Confederate 
Commodore, French Forrest, then com- 
manding Norfolk Navy Yard, Virginia:— 

(“Strictly Confidential.) 

“Navy Yard Docks, 
“Gossport, Va., February 28, 1862. 

“Sir—I have no other object in addressing 
you than the good of my country. To pro- 
mote its welfare, I would cheefully incur all 
risks of misconstruction. I will not offer 
any apology for any apparent lack of mod- 
esty in thus seeking to occupy your atten- 
tion. I only pray you, for our dear coun- 
try’s sake, to listen patiently while I unfold 
my ideas, for I would not pretend to have 
matured a plan. It may be chimerical, i 
may be impracticable under existing circum- 
stances, of which I am not advised. God 
grant it may be feasible, be approved of 
you and result to the great good of our 


nation. Our ironclad frigate Virginia will 
be ready for service in a few days. How 
and where can she be most efficient? Nor- 


folk and this great naval depot are now 
threatened by the enemy. A glance at the 
diagram of the harbor will convince you 
that the batteries already completed and 
now nearly finished are amply sufficient to 
repel attack in this quarter. The Virginia’s 
services are not essential here. It seems to 
be the universal and intelligent belief that 
Suffolk is the heel of this Achilles, and the 
concentration of our foes at Newport News 
indicates that they are not ignorant or care- 
less of the fact. If the Virginia is to be 
used to thwart them, she must reach the 
mouth of the Nansemond. To reach she 
has her choice of two channels. The north- 
ern is believed to be obstructed, and is un- 
der the guns of the Newport News battery 
The southern just admits of her passage, 
both guarded by a large naval,force, consist- 
ing in part of the vp > ates Cumberland, Con- 
gress, Minnesota and Roanoke, ten gunboats 
and the ironclad Ericsson battery (Monitor), 
with her armament of ten-inch guns. It is 
more than probable, too, that the enemy 
have laid submarine batteries to destroy 
her. 

These are no common dangers, no despic- 
able foes; overwhelmed by such odds, can 
she hope to effect anything, and can she 
ever expect to escape them? The projected 
combined attack upon the Newport News 
battery has been abandoned, and the Vir- 
ginia seems occupationless, a harbor de- 
fence, and supernumerary at that. 

“The whole land is shrouded in gloom. 
The nation is weeping over the disgrace at 
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Roanoke, the disaster at Donelson. The 
Old World withdraws its almost extended 
hand, our enemies are jubilant. Some bril- 
liant achievement, a victory, a glorious sac- 
rifice even would give pulse to the people’s 
heart. If Norfolk falls, Virginia may be 
overrun. Why may not the Virginia de- 
fend this place in the waters of the Poto- 
mac? If she should steam up to Washing- 
ton, would not this excite the admiration of 
the world? To Washington, the capital of 
the United States. This, and the use that 
might be made of her on the Potomac, rec- 
ommends the scheme. That it would be 
entirely unlooked for is another reason why 
it should be adopted. Once there, might 
not a diversion be effected in favor of Nor- 
folk, and would not a blow have been struck 
at the vitals of the war? I have competent 
naval authority for the statements I am 
about to make. The ship, under cover of a 
dark night, with a favorable tide, could, 
without doubt, steal past Old Point. The 
gunboats Raleigh and Beaufort, having high- 
pressure engines, would be towed. With 
this hindrance to speed, she would probably 
make ten knots, for the current runs five 
knots at that point. If the attempt were 
discovered, which is not likely, it could 
hardly be frustrated. The ease with which 
the Pensacola and other vessels, not iron- 
clad, have run the gauntlet of the Potomac 
batteries seems to justify this opinion. If 
pursued, she need not fire a gun, and if hard 
pressed, might sink her pursuers with her 
stern gun and hold on her course. In less 
than forty-eight hours she could reach a 
point even beyond our Evansport batteries. 
provided she arrived at the Kettle Bottom 
flats at top of high water. There is said to 
be 21 feet 6 inches of water at this bar. It 
would not be difficult to procure a good 
Potomac pilot, thoroughly conversant with 
the channel and the tide. The Minnesota, 
drawing 21 feet, and the Columbus, 74, draw- 
ing 24 Tet, floated over this bar. The Vir- 
ginia now draws 22 feet 6 inches, having 
been loaded with many tons of pig iron for 
the purpose of sinking her to this water line. 
This ballast, arranged as an additional de- 
fence to her submerged bow and stern, 
could easily be transferred to the tugs, her 
escort. This weight removed and the coal 
and provisions consumed in the trip, would, 
it is thought, reduce her draft even to 21 
feet. Once over, what grand results might 
not be accomplished! The shipping in the 
Potomac might be taken and destroyed. 
But greater things than that might be ef- 
fected. The staffs of generals, the clerks 
of departments, not being made privy to the 
scheme, the commander of the expedition 
himself weighing anchor with sealed orders, 
General Johnston and General Holmes be- 
ing alone in council, my honor as a gentle- 
man being pledged to my secrecy, the enemy 
would never learn anything about it until 
the blow had been struck. Then what con- 
sternation at Washington! We might cross 


into Maryland under her guns and the 
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Evansport batteries, rout Sickles’ command, 
and, aided by the loyal people of Charles 
and Prince George’s (Maryland), march 
wherever we were needed. The communi- 
cation with Virginia might be maintained 
against almost any force by our ironclad 
frigate and the batteries. Transportation 
and provisions would flow in a steady tide 
from the fertile counties, and lower Mary- 
land rejoicing in her hope long deferred 
now at last gloriously realized. Our pledge 
of aid reclaimed, Marylanders would spring 
to their impatient arms, eager to regain 
their birthright and glory, Maryland 
aroused, the ‘Grand Army’ would soon be 
cut off from communications. Washington 
would fall, but the Grand Army might not 
retreat. The l’irginia can find water enough 
to Greenleaf Point, near the arsenal. Here 
she would command the Long Bridge, and 
the enemy would be compelled to cross in 
its retreat opposite Georgetown. This would 
have to be done in face of our victorious 
troops, for I have supposed that General 
Johnston would advance upon these hire- 
lings and drive them from their works. The 
enemy stormed Donelson; why may not we 
attack them in their entrenchments? The 
boom of the Virginia’s guns being explained 
to the troops as they marched to the attack, 
they would be inspired with desperate, with 
hopeful courage. The enemy, weakened by 
detachments, composed in a large part of 
raw levies, an army of tyros (the veterans 
being with Halleck and Burnside and 
Grant), and terrified by a fire in their rear, 
would fade away before men impelled by 
every noble motive, every manly hope, con- 
fident in their discipline, their leaders, their 
valor and their generals. 

“My enthusiasm has carried me already 
beyond the bounds of the probable. I will 
not, therefore, detain you with my pictur- 
ings rudely limned. As to the difficulty op- 
posing Fort Washington: She is doubtless 
unprovided with rifled or heavy ordnance, 
for an attack by ships from our people is an 
idea they have never dreamed of, and they 
will not imagine the Virginia is a foe. If 
they have, the perfectly legitimate marine 
ruse of hoisting the Federal flag might be 
adopted, or the night chosen for the run. 
Moreover, attacked in the rear by our 
troops, it would soon yield to a combined 
attack. If, on account of the poverty of 
our numbers, the character of the roads or 
the lack of transportation, an advance is im- 
possible; at least the navy yard, arsenal. 
the President’s house might be laid in ruins 


2 





and the shipping in the Potomac destroyed. 
Pardon me, your excellency, for detaining 
you so long with a scheme which may, in 
the light of your greater knowledge of facts 
and abler synthesis, seem puerile. Acquit 
me of the vulgar wish to be in communica- 
tion with the great. Believe me, I only 
write because I think I have an idea, and I 
would not—I dare not—refuse to obey the 
call of duty—it may be of our country’s God 
—to put it in motion, to give it life. God 
grant his blessing to this very humble effort 
made to restore peace to our country. I 
will carry this to Richmond myself. If you 
desire to see me to learn more fully what I 
have sought at such length to demonstrate, 
I shall obey your summons at the Spotts- 
wood until day after to-morrow (Monday). 
If this rumor of an advance at Centreville 
is correct, I would be greatly obliged to 


you if you would advise me of it, in order 
that I may cut short my leave and join the 
army. 


“TI am informed by my father (Commodore 
French Forrest) to-day that he has been re- 
liably informed that the Ericsson battery 
(Monitor) is not, nor ever has been, in the 
roads. This news has just been received. 
In conclusion, sir, I would say that this 
plan in the outline occurred to my father 
when the Virginia first went into dock. 

“IT am your Excellency’ s obedient servant, 

“Dovuctas F. Forrest. 

“His Excellency the President.” 


It will be seen that this advice was given 
to President Jefferson Davis on the 28th 
day of February, 1862, and, as subsequent 
events show, was not acted upon, for on 
March 8th the Virginia (Merrimac) came 
out from Norfolk, committed much havoc 
to our fleet, and it was not till midnight of 
this day that the Monitor arrived, and at 6 
o'clock the next morning the Virginia came 
out to finish up the uncompleted work of 
destruction of the previous afternoon, and 
there and then this Goliath met her David, 
and, sorely hurt, retired never to appear 
again or do any more harm. Now suppose 
Forrest's advice had been followed, say 
three days after the 28th of February, there 
would have been no Monitor to meet her or 
prevent her going up the Potomac. It is 
simply a case of “what might have been.” 

we pe now at this time it certainly seems as 
it a wise Providence caused President Davis 
to refuse to adopt the only plan that could 
have made it possible for the Virginia to 
inflict a most terrible blow at our “cause. 
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When Dolly Would A-Shopping Go. 


No stretch of canvas sign I need, My quite suspicious nature scents, 

No handbill pressed into my hand, By just her coddling mood, a sign 
Nor page-advertisement to read That something sold at fifty cents 

That I the all may understand. Has been marked down to forty-nine. 
By just the clinging, loving way The pats, to soften me devised, 

She welcomes me, I’ve come to know And loving hugs, by these I know 
The morrow must be bargain day, A bargain sale’s been advertised, 

And Dolly would a-shopping go And Dolly would a-shopping go. 


An easy chair she'll place for me, 
The evening paper bring, and then 
I wonder if this sorcery 
To me will mean a five or ten. 
“You'll let me off with five, you say, 
Dear wife?” (accent on dear, you know) 
That's luck, when comes a bargain day 
And Dolly would a-shopping go! 
Roy FARRELL GREENE. 
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REAMING by the dripping river, 
Lying where the lilies quiver, 
Longing for the elfin Enid; each hour endless in its draw], 
Thrice mad phantasy, to sweeten, 
Hearing harps aeolic beaten, 
Till an envious life is deepened where the rich emotions fall, 


*Tis a thought to Peri given, 
Thought kaleidoscopic driven, 
Fancy fancies like the sunny freckles on a bank of moss; 
Where the woodland leaf, in turning, 
Leads the light to eyelids burning, 
While you think of chasms yawning that she will not let you cross. 


Blight, its billows, breathless flinging 
O’er a tomb where Love's a-singing 
From a space as endless, mapless, changeless as Eternity ; 
Drifts to death before the fruity 
Note of lute, a birthless beauty 
That the houri, hoyden, heartless Enid flaunts relentlessly. 


Hanging heads, Hope's hateful poppies 
Point to where the lethal drop is 
Tempting, tricking, tantalizing woefulness to seek its rest. 
Rest beneath the rage red clover 
Lying safe where all is over, 
Safe where trying, torturing Enid cannot put her powers to test. 


And my soul goes drifting, dipping, 
Throned in Love’s most gorgeous shipping, 
Out upon the murmuring mirror of a passion sweet and grand; 
Plunging over rippling shallows, 
Swaying into deeper hollows, 
Lifting, singing, flitting, swinging as it seeks the distant land. 


So beside the dripping river 
Where the wing-white lilies quiver, 
Thinking endless thoughts entrancing, doing deeds in dying dreams; 
All my life with her I'm linking 
In my fairest fancy sinking 
To a love that lives by lorging, which a glorious torture seems. 


Charles Oakes Merrill. 





Drawn by Louis Betts, 
‘*We seen Sorenson comin’ along t’wards us in his wagon.” 
Illustrating ‘‘A Cupful of Sugar.”’ See page 537. 





